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NEWS and NOTES 


@ Appeal to Great Powers 


An appeal to the great powers to renew their efforts 
to compose their differences and establish a lasting peace 
was unanimously recommended by the Political and Se- 
curity Committee on October 22 and unanimously en- 
dorsed by the General Assembly itself twelve days la- 
ter. The proposal recommends speedy conclusion of all 
the peace settlements by the Big Five in association with 
the smaller powers (see page 891). 


e@ Atomic Energy and Armaments 


On October 20, by a vote of 41-6, with 10 absten- 
tions, the Political and Security Committee passed a 
draft resolution which approves the findings, recommen- 
dations, and proposals of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; expresses concern at the present impasse; requests 
the six permanent members of the Commission to con- 
sult on whether a basis for agreement exists; and calls 
on the Commission to resume its sessions and survey 
its program of work. Thus the Committee reached a 
conclusion on part of the first item on its agenda (see 


page 926). 


Meanwhile, a sub-committee was making progress on 
the second part. This group reported on October 28 
that a majority supported a draft resolution that recom- 
mends that the Security Council should pursue the 
study of the regulation and reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces through the agency of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. The draft 
also “trusts” that the Commission will devote first at- 
tention to formulating proposals for the receipt, check- 
ing, and publication of full information from Member 
states by an international control organ with univer- 
sally accepted powers. 


@ Berlin 


“A formula for peace with honor for every coun- 
try.” This was how Dr. T. F. Tsiang described the draft 
resolution which China, together with five other mem- 
bers, submitted on October 22 to the Security Council 
for a solution of the Berlin question. This reso.ution 
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called upon the occupation powers to prevent atiy inci- 
dent aggravating the present situation in Berlin. It asked 
them to take steps simultaneously for the immediate 
removal of existing restrictions and the immediate meet- 
ing of the city’s Military Governors for the unification 
of Berlin’s currency on the basis of the German mark 
of the Soviet zone. Britain, France, and the United States 
expressed their willingness to accept this resolution, but 
it was defeated as the result of the negative vote of the 
U.S.S.R. (see page 923). 


e@ Palestine 

“An immediate and effective 
ordered by the Security Council on October 19 in an 
effort to halt the fighting which had flared up in the 
Negeb. Seven days later, the Council debated an Egyp- 
tian charge that Israeli forces were continuing to vio- 
late the truce. Meanwhile, the Acting Mediator requested 
both parties to withdraw to their lines of October 14— 
a request which Egypt accepted, but Israel questioned 
the basis upon which it had been made. A draft resolu- 
lution, whereby a committee would be established to ex- 
amine and propose further measures which the Secur- 
ity Council might take in the event of non-compliance 
with the Acting Mediator’s request, was amended and 
adopted on November 4 (see page 900). 


cease-fire” had been 


e@ Holy Land Refugees 


The critical plight of half a million Palestinian refu- 
gees was brought before the Assembly's Social Commit- 
tee on October 29, by a four-power joint resolution aimed 
at preventing what it described as “a disaster.” Spon- 
sored by the United Kingdom, the United States, Belgium 
and the Netherlands, this resolution called for a $29 mil- 
lion aid program for Palestine relief, and urged volun- 
tary contributions from all Member states. The financial 
aspects of the plan were then referred to the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee which, on November 5, 
agreed by 40 votes to 0, with five abstentions, to recom- 
mend that $5 million be made available immediately from 
the United Nations funds. The Social Committee also 
sct up a 15-member sub-commitee to study all the pro- 
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posals for aid, and to consult with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the administrative aspects. 


e@ Child Aid 


Meanwhile, the Executive Board of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund voted on Octo- 
ber 29 an allocation of 36 million for a supplementary 
relief program for 250,000 child and mother refugees 
from the combat areas of Palestine. Already, UNICEF 
has furnished aid to some 155,625 Arab children and 
nursing mothers, now in refugee camps in Syria, Leba- 
non, Trans-Jordan and southern Palestine. 

The Executive Board of the World Health Organiza- 
tion has also agreed to extend any emergency aid which 
may be requested by the United Nations Relief Mission 
in Palestine. 


® International Court of Justice 


The five retiring Judges of the International Court of 
Justice who were elected in 1946 for a three-year period, 
have all been re-elected. This time they will serve the 
full nine-year period of office commencing February 6, 
1946. They are Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt). 
Hsu Mo (China), John Erskine Read (Canada), Bohdan 
Winiarski (Poland), and Milovan Zoricic (Yugoslavia). 
They were elected at simultaneous ‘but independent meet- 
ings of the Security Council and the General Assembly 
on October 22 (see page 936). 


® Economic and Social Council 


The importance that Members attach to the work of 
the Economic and Social Council was revealed in de- 
bates of the Joint Second and Third Committee. Argen- 
tina and several other countries were critical of what 
they considered the excessive representation of the great 
powers on'the Council itself and on its subsidiary bodies. 
Argentina’s proposal to amend the Charter to increase the 
size of the Council from 18 to 24 was, however, not 
pressed to a vote. Instead, the Committee approved a 
resolution recommending Members to consider the prob- 
lem and send their suggestions to the Secretary-General. 
Another resolution of the Joint Committee recommended 
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that in elections to its subsidiary organs, the Council 
should pay due regard to geographical distribution, pos- 
sible contribution to the work, and ability to participate 
effectively (see pages 916 and 918). 


e Human Rights 


Everyone has the right to life. There could be no 
debate about that. But, if this is so, what about capital 
punishment? And has the state the obligation to ensure 
that the individual’s right to life is protected? Such ques- 
tions were involved in the expert analysis of human 
rights that is now going on in the Third Committee. 
As of November 8, the Committee had dealt with four- 
teen articles of the Draft Declaration of Human Rights. 
Another fourteen articles and the preamble yet remained 
to be disposed of, but it is already clear that when the 
final Declaration emerges, it will indeed represent the 
maximum possible agreement in a world of many faiths 
and opinions on the individual, on society, and the rela- 
tions of one to the other. (For a resume of part of the 
discussion, see page 932.) 


e Indian Prime Minister Addresses Assembly 


When Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru visited the 
General Assembly on November 3, he was received by the 
President and asked to address the plenary meeting. 
Pandit Nehru emphasized the present and growing im- 
portance of Asia. He pointed to colonialism and racial 
inequality as threats to world peace. He also wondered 
if the Assembly could “take a holiday” for a while from 
some of the acute political problems in order to deal 
with the vital and urgent economic problems. Appealing 
for the dropping of aggressive attitudes in word as well 
as deed, Pandit Nehru said: “Great problems cannot be 
solved if our eyes are bloodshot and our minds obscured 
by passion.” After congratulating the Assembly on 
unanimous passage of the Mexican draft resolution ap- 
pealing to the great powers, Pandit Nehru concluded that 
an approach to world probiems free from anger, passion. 
and fear may yield a solution. “At any rate,” he said. 
“even if a solution does not come, this pall of fear that 
surrounds us will grow less. and that in itself will be a 


partial solution.” 
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Unanimous Appeal for Great Power Harmony 


Ask Powers to Redouble Efforts for Peace Settlements 


THE ANXIOUS WORLD witnessed one of the few instances 

of unanimous action by the General Assembly on 
November 3, when an historic appeal to the great pow- 
ers was adopted without a dissenting vote—an appeal 
to renew their efforts to compose their differences and 
establish a lasting peace. 

A spirit of conciliation and unanimity had also marked 
the progress of the proposal through sub-committee 
and committee stages, where some differences were suc- 
cessfully ironed out. 

Specifically the appeal endorses the Yalta declarations 
of February 11, 1945, by Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Stalin, and expresses the conviction that the great Allied 
powers will, in their policies, conform to the spirit of 
those declarations. 

It also recommends that the signatories to the Mos- 
cow agreements of December 24, 1945, as well as the 
powers which subsequently acceded to them, should 
“redouble their efforts, in a spirit of solidarity and mu- 
tual understanding, to secure in the briefest possible 
time the final settlement of the war and the conclusion 
of all the peace settlements.” 

Furthermore, the appeal recommends that these pow- 
ers should associate with them, in the performance of 
“such a noble task,” the states which subscribed and 
adhered to the Washington Declaration of January 1, 
1942. 


General Debate in Committee 


At the outset of the general discussion of the proposal 
in the Political and Security Commitee on October 20, 
Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, its sponsor, empha- 
sized the spirit of conciliation which had inspired it. 
Its purpose, he pointed out, was to make a statement of 
faith and to express the firm desire for the establish- 
ment of a just peace; to provide an instrument of media- 
tion and conciliation, and to open the door to consul- 
tation and co-operation. 

The times were grave, Dr. Padilla Nervo asserted, 
and the disagreement of the great powers was the cause 
of profound anxiety. All voices in the Assembly had 
expressed the same hope that the controversies might 
be brought to a peaceful conclusion. The Mexican dele- 
gation was convinced that despite existing divisions there 
could be unanimous agreement on the principles which 
would keep the nations together. 

To build the peace was a long and hard task which re- 
quired the effort and co-operation of all powers both 
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great and small. The harmony of the great powers was 
the basis of the United Nations, and the great powers 
had promised the world that they would unite for the 
maintenance of peace. But they would not keep this 
promise if they failed to reach agreement. That was why 
this appeal should be made. 

The differences between the powers regarding juris- 
diction over enemy countries involved dangers to the 
peace in general, not just in particular areas. It was 
therefore vital for all nations that a solution should be 
found. Approval of the recommendation to the great 
powers to associate others with them in seeking a solu- 
tion would make it clear that they were firmly resolved 
to pursue the principal aim of the Assembly, namely, 
to bring about conciliation. 


Support for Mexican Proposal 


Support for the Mexican proposal was quickly forth- 
coming from Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, and El Sal- 
vador. 

Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk, of Venezuela, pointed out 
that while it might appear to be of a romantic nature, 
the appeal aimed at establishing peace for all nations. 
His delegation endorsed it as expressing the voice of 
the weak—not only the small powers but the weak peo- 
ple within the borders of the great powers and indeed 
throughout the world. The man in the street wanted con- 
crete action and decisions which would reflect world 
opinion. 

Dr. Stolk pointed out that the Charter had been built 
on the hypothesis that the great powers would continue 
their wartime spirit of co-operation after the end of hos- 
tilities, but events had shown that this was ill-founded. 
The United Nations now had the task of maintaining 
a peace which was not yet firmly established. The pres- 
tige of the United Nations should not be endangered 
by asking it to establish peace treaties. That prestige 
would be undermined if the proposed text were rejected 
by one of the great powers. 

The original Mexican draft proposed that the great 
powers should associate with them the signatories of 
the Washington Declaration either through the Assem- 
bly or by means of a special conference of such states. 

Since not all Members of the United Nations were 
signatories of that Declaration, however, Dr. Stolk con- 
sidered it questionable whether a special session of 
the Assembly could convene without all Members being 
present. In short, the Venezuelan delegation felt that 
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Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin at the Yalta Conference, February 11, 1945. 
(UN-V-3647) 


the only proper procedure could be by means of a spe- 
cial conference. 

Citing the structure of international co-operation built 
up in America, Gustavo Medeiros-Querejazu, of Bolivia, 
said that the Latin American delegations had seen in 
the First Committee how adverse factors could block 
decisions which really reflected world opinion, but they 
had not lost faith in the possibility of the United Nations. 
Nevertheless a spirit of conviction and determination 
was needed. A solution could not be found by mere 
voting; determined efforts to bring about co-operation 
were required. The Mexican proposal recognized these 
basic reaiities. 

Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, of Ecuador, thought that 
the great powers would have to respond to this appeal. 
and Dr. Hector David Castro, of El Salvador, called for 
its unanimous approval. 


Views of Big Five 

Believing that statements by the great powers on how 
far they would comply with the proposal would be 
useful, Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, asked for an indication 
of their reactions. 

At the next meeting, then, John Foster Dulles, for 
the United States, said that his delegation was in agree- 
ment with the principle of the proposal—the principle 
that the great powers must employ to productive ends 
the initiative which their wartime effort had earned for 
them. 

Mr. Dulles interpreted the intention of the proposal 
as being not to make a technical recommendation, which 
would oniy give rise to new difficulties, but to give offi- 
cial form to the wishes of all Members for the early 
conclusion of peace treaties. It was in that spirit that 
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the great powers must assume the obli- 
gation to redouble their efforts. 

The proposal, said Maurice Couve de 
Murville, of France, drew attention to a 
particular problem—the lack of agree- 
ment on Germany and Japan. But even 
more disturbing was the basic fact that 
the Allies were in disagreement and 
were forming opposing blocs. 

The proposal seemed to have a three- 

fold purpose: to call the Assembly’s at- 
tention to a serious situation; to stress 
the particular responsibility of the great 
Allied powers; and to express the hope 
that all the Members of the United 
Nations would co-operate with the great 
powers in working for peace. 
‘ While approving the concept of the 
Mexican draft resolution as a whole, 
the French delegation felt that it might 
be desirable to clarify the operative 
part. With this in view, Mr. Couve 
de Murville submitted an amendment 
which would recall the principles pro- 
mulgated at Yalta and would indicate 
that the Assembly endorsed them. 


Flexibility Sought 

Moreover, it might perhaps be clearer and more 
flexible to state that the Assembly felt confident that the 
powers concerned would make certain other states party 
to the task of settling the war and of concluding peace 
treaties, without defining the manner—either through 
the Assembly or by means of a special conference— 
as set forth in the Mexican draft. 

Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, of China, also fully supported the 
Mexican proposal. China, together with many others, 
he said, deplored the delay in the conclusion of the 
peace treaties. It had done everything in its power to 
speed up the signature of those treaties, particularly the 
one with Japan. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation, too, found the Mexican draft 
resolution in entire accord with the principles and the 
views of the United Nations as laid down in the Char- 
ter. That Charter, said Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, was a 
great and generous text, worthy of the unreserved appro- 
val of all those who wished for the strengthening of 
co-operation and international security, and for a settle- 
ment of differences. oo 


Many Alternatives Possible 


His delegation considered certain points of drafting 
in the Mexican draft unsatisfactory and would submit 
an amendment to the final clause, for the reference made 
to the Assembly or a special conference was too limited. 
It seemed unreasonable to consider only two alterna- 
tives, when there existed many other means for the ends 
desired, he said. 
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PRPS. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross, of the United Kingdom, inter- 
preted the Mexican proposal as an order and request 
to the great powers to unite to maintain peace with the 
same determination which they had exhibited during 
the war. With due reservations as to the comments by 
the representatives of France and the U.S.S.R., he agreed 
with its aims and principles. 

During the war, he recalled, the Allies had adjusted 
their opinions and sometimes sacrificed their national 
interests for the common cause. Although it was true 
that the aims sought at present were the same, the spirit 
which had characterized the common efforts had dis- 
appeared. But it was not too late to restore it—not by 
words but by deeds—by refraining from demagogy and 
trying not to exaggerate differences of opinion. National 
interests might be satisfied by a formula inspired by the 
common interest. 

Sir Hartley recalled that his Government had decided 
to approach those differences in a spirit of goodwill, 
tolerance, and mutual respect. 


Other Views 

Further support for the proposal was given by the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Iran, Brazil, Nicaragua, 
Burma, Poland, and New Zealand. 

Luce Stephen, of Haiti, stressed that international demo- 
cracy must prevail over national sovereignty, and that 
on the principle of international democracy must be 
based international control of armaments as well as a 
more courteous and more conciliatory international 


conduct. 


Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, also remarked that au 
nations should accept the principle of international juris- 
diction and should recognize that their national sov- 
ereignty has its limits. 

Suggestions for redrafting came from Dr. Oscar Lange, 
of Poland, who thought that mention should be made 
of the achievement of important results by the signa- 
ture and ratification of the peace treaties with the satel- 
lite states of Germany and with Italy. Also he thought 
that the Potsdam Agreement should be referred to as 
far as it concerned the peace treaty with Germany, and 
the clause providing for collaboration should be in more 
definite terms, since different groups would take part 
in negotiating the peace treaties with Germany and Ja- 
pan. A conflict of competence between the United Na- 
tions and the Council of Foreign Ministers, to whom 
fell the task of achieving the final settlement of the war, 
should also be avoided, he said. 

J. V. Wilson contended that as a result of the active 
part New Zealand had taken in the war against Germany 
and Japan, his country enjoyed a special status in re- 
gard to the conclusion of peace treaties. He, too, inter- 
preted the Mexican proposal as an appeal to the great 
powers and not as a technical directive to those who 
had been asked to draft the peace treaties. 


Reference to Sub-Committee 

Noting that the proposal appeared to have won general 
approval, U. Ohn, of Burma, proposed that a drafting 
sub-committee should be established to submit a text 
acceptable to all, composed of the Big Five, Mexico, and 
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five other nations. He wondered, too, if a meeting of the 
small powers might be held to study the means of creat- 
ing lasting understanding and co-operation. 

His proposal to establish a sub-committee was unani- 
mously adopted, and Burma, Czechoslovakia, Haiti, the 
Netherlands, and Venezuela were named to serve on it 
with the other six. 

This sub-committee met that same afternoon, on Octo- 
ber 21, and unanimously recommended the Mexican 
draft resolution as amended by France and the U.S.S.R. 
These amendments avoided specifying the lines on which 
co-operation in the drawing up of the peace treaties 
could be achieved. 


Further Committee Discussion 


When the Political Committee took up the sub-com- 
mittee’s report the next day, Dr. Enrique Garcia-Sayan, 
of Peru, commented that the unanimity which had pre- 
vailed in the sub-committee augured well for the yeturn 
of hope and confidence. 

While supporting the Mexican proposal for its lofty 
aims and worthy motives, Wishart McL. Robertson, of 
Canada, expressed some doubts regarding the scope of 
the paragraph providing for co-operation in drawing 
up the treaties. There were some fields, he said, in which 
the interests of some countries were more directly af- 
fected than those of others. 

Fouad Ammoun, of Lebanon, felt that the Mexican 
appeal constituted an historic event which would be re- 
corded as one of the great efforts toward the attainment 
of peace and brotherhood. However, the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment had eliminated the indications as to the lines on 
which certain states could take part in drawing up the 
peace treaties, and that omission greatly lessened the 
value of the proposal. Both at a special conference and 
in the General Assembly the associated states would have 
had the right to vote, but under the draft approved by 
the sub-committee they were simply to be consulted. 

The text to be adopted must be free of such errors, 
said Mr. Ammoun. If there was a further way of ensur- 
ing the same rights to the associated states, it could be 
mentioned in addition to the two others. 

He considered that the French amendment had af- 
fected the substance of the draft, instead of only modify- 
ing its form. The French representative had said that 
the great powers should be trusted to associate the in- 
terested states in the preparation of the peace treaties, 
but past experience had given rise to complaints. The 
precedents of the treaties already concluded had not 
been favorable. Some countries had been kept from par- 
ticipating in the drafting of international agreements, 
although their interests were directly affected. No doubt 
there had been consultations, but what was to be feared 
if the sub-committee’s text were adopted was that cer- 
tain states signatories of the Washington Declaration 
would be merely consulted, as in the case of the Italian 
colonies, and not called on to participate in the discus- 
sions on the peace treaties. 
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The delegation of Lebanon therefore proposed an 
amendment to recommend that the great powers should 
associate with them in the conclusion of the peace treaties 
not only the states which had signed the Washington 
Declaration but those which had later been permitted 
to adhere to it in recognition of their considerable con- 


tribution to the Allied war effort. Such association, as 
provided in the original Mexican text, would be either 
through the General Assembly or by means of a special 
conference. 

Australia also had some doubts. Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. R. Hodgson pointed out that all the Members of the 
United Nations had adhered to the Washington Ueclara- 
tion in one form or another. Did the provisions of the 
draft recommended by the sub-committee consequently 
apply to them all? It did not mention the real belliger- 
ents, the states which had actively taken part in the 
war. In the preparation of the peace treaties it seemed 
that the states of the British Commonwealth, such as 
Canada, New Zealand, Pakistan, India, and Australia, 
and countries such as Norway, Belgium, and Poland, were 
being ignored. 

A certain number of states whose sacrifices had been 
considerable had never been consulted from the very 
beginning of the preparation of the treaties; they had 
merely been confronted with an agreement already con- 
cluded. At the Paris Peace Conference, not one amend- 
ment submitted by those states, however useful, could 
be accepted unless it was approved by the great powers. 

The object of the United Nations was not to draw up 
peace treaties, but to maintain peace. Nevertheless, only 
the conclusion of the peace treaties would ensure the 
proper functioning of the United Nations. The Austral- 
ian delegation therefore could not view without misgiv- 
ings the theory that the United Nations should inter- 
vene in the drafting of peace treaties which was, properly 
speaking, the task of those states which had made a 
substantial contribution to winning the war. Moreover, 
it seemed doubtful whether the Assembly would suc- 
ceed any better than a small group of nations. In the 
light of these considerations, Australia suggested an 
amendment by which “all those states which made a 
substantial contributions, as active belligerents, to the 
winning of victory” would be taken into consultation 
in concluding the peace settlements. 


The Egyptian representative, Adly Andraos, while 
approving the motive that had prompted the Lebanese 
amendment, could not support it because he did not con- 
sider that the —Assembly’s task was to draw up peace 
treaties. However, he would regard the Australian amend- 
ment as satisfactory if the phrase, “active belligerents.” 
were replaced by “those who took’ an active part in 
winning the victory.” Egypt, for instance, he pointed 
out, would fall within this latter category as a result of 
its effort. although it entered the war as a participant at 
a late date. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, of the United Kingdom, con- 
sidered that the problem should not be complicated by 
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establishing too rigidly the relationship between the 
great powers and the powers which had taken part in 
the Declaration of Washington. The amendments pro- 
posed, he said, would be in opposition to the general 
aim of the draft resolution. Moreover, since the five 
great powers had approved the draft submitted by the 
sub-committee, it would be advisable to put it to the 
vote without any amendments. It was certain that the 
states which had participated actively in the war would 
take a corresponding part in drawing up the peace trea- 
ties. 

Burma, Venezuela, Mexico, Nicaragua, Argentina, Po-* 
land, and Iran joined in the appeal for unanimous adop- 
tion of the sub-committee’s draft resolution without 
amendments. Dr. Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, pointed out 
that the principal reason for the non-conclusion of the 
peace treaties was the divergence of opinion among 
the great powers; the Mexican proposal was neither in- 
tended to establish the respective merits of the states in 
the common victory nor to work out the technical means 
by which the great powers would associate other coun- 
tries with their efforts. Its aim, he asserted. was essen- 
tially to recommend a rapprochements between the great 
powers, and not to increase their difficulties. 

The Union of South Africa did not consider that the 
Australian amendment could detract from the unanimity 
sought by the great powers, as it mentioned only the de- 
sire of those states which had taken an active part during 
the war to participate in the peace treaties. However, in 
order to maintain the unanimity of the great powers, said 
H. T. Andrews, he would agree to the sub-committee’s 
proposal. He suggested, however, that the Australian 
point of view should be mentioned in the Committee’s re- 
port. 


Amendments Withdrawn 


For the sake .of unanimity, Lebanon withdrew its 
amendment, as did Australia. Colonel Hodgson asked, 
however, that the Australian amendment, which he con- 
sidered as merely a suggestion, should be included in 
the Rapporteur’s report along with a further expression 
of the Australian point of view that the major puwers 
should not fail to recognize the special status of those 
states which made a substantial contribution. as active 
belligerents. to the winning of victory, and to consult 
them in all phases of the peace settlement. 

While the Danish representative, K. Amby. appreciat- 
ed the Australian delegation’s feelings, he thought that 
it would serve no useful purpose to introduce discrimina- 
tions between states in the text of the draft resolution. 

Thus, after further expressions of support for the pro- 
posal as recommended by the sub-committee, it was adopt- 
ed unanimously (see box on this page). and Dr. Padilla 
Nervo remarked that future events would show what the 
consequences of that historic decision would be. 

When the proposal came before the Assembly on No- 
vember 3, it was likewise adopted unanimously without 
discussion. 
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Appeal to Great Powers to Renew Efforts 
to Compose Differences and Establish 
Lasting Peace 


(Adopted unanimously by General Assembly Nov. 3, 1948) 
1. WHEREAS it is the essential purpose of the United 
Nations to maintain international peace and_ security 
and to that end it must co-ordinate its efforts to bring 
about by peaceful means the settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of 
the peace, 
2. WuHuerEAS the United Nations should be a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 
of this common end, 

3. Wuereas the United Nations cannot fully at- 
tain its aims so long as the recent war remains in process 
of liquidation and so long as all the peace treaties have 
not been concluded and put into force, 

4. Wuereas the great Allied powers, which bore 
the heaviest burden in the war and whose common sacri- 
fice and effort were the prime cause of victory, have re- 
afirmed, on many solemn occasions, their determination 
to maintain and strengthen in the peace that unity of pur- 
pose and of action which has made possible the victory 
of the United Nations, 

5. Wuereas the aforementioned Allied powers, which 
undertook at the second Moscow Conference responsibility 
for drafting and concluding the peace treaties, have not 
been able, after three years of effort, to obtain the full 
realization of their high mission by building a just and 
lasting peace, 

6. WHEREAS the disagreement between the said 
powers in a matter of vital importance to all the United 
Nations is at the present time the cause of the deepest 
anxiety among all the peoples of the world, and 

7. WuereEas the United Nations, in the performance 
of its most sacred mission, is bound to afford its assistance 
and co-operation in the settlement of a situation the 
continuation of which involves grave dangers for inter- 
national peace, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

1. Recatts the declarations made at Yalta on 11 
February 1945 by Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin, in 
which the signatories 

“reafirm our faith in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United 
Nations, and our determination to build in co-operation 
with other peace-loving nations a world order under law, 
dedicated to peace, security, freedom, and the general 
well-being of all mankind.” 

and proclaim that 

“only with continuing and growing co-operation and 
understanding among our three countries, and among 
all the peace-loving nations, can the highest aspiration 
of humanity be realized—a secure and lasting peace 
which will, in the words of the Atlantic Charter, ‘afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want” 

2. Enporses these declarations and expresses its con- 
viction that the great Allied powers will, in their policies, 
conform to the spirit of the said declarations; 

3. RECOMMENDS the powers signatories to the Moscow 
agreements of 24 December 1945 and the powers which 
subsequently acceded thereto to redouble their efforts, in 
a spirit of solidarity and mutual understanding, to secure 
in the briefest possible time the final settlement of the 
war and the conclusion of all the peace settlements; 

4. RECOMMENDS the aforementioned powers to asso- 
ciate with them, in the performance of such a noble task, 
the states which subscribed and adhered to the Washing- 
ton Declaration of 1 January 1942. 
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World Food Conditions and Prospects 
Program of FAO Eourth Annual Conference 


oo, representing 57 member governments, 
2” and observers of more than 30 non-member states 
and international organizations, are arriving in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to attend the November 15 opening of 


the fourth annual session of the Conference of the Food: 


and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

While this annual session of the FAO Conference will 
be the first to be held in Washington, some of the mem- 
bers of delegations attending also participated in the 
historic United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture called by President Roosevelt in 1943 at nearby 
Hot Springs, Virginia. It was at Hot Springs that the 
plans for establishing FAO took shape. 

The Organization, now beginning its fourth year, 
began to function as the first of the permanent United 
Nations specialized agencies established after the Second 
World War when its constitution was accepted by 42 
countries at the first session of the Conference, in Que- 


bec, in October 1945. 


Two-W eek Session Planned 


Norris E. Dodd, a farmer himself and former United 
States Under-Secretary of Agriculture who was named 


Distribution of milk in Athens, Greece, through a FAO 
project. (UN-12097) 
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Director-General of FAO last April, will convene the 
first plenary session of the Fourth Conference at 11 
o’clock in the morning, Monday, November 15. Delega- 
tions hope to complete their tasks and assemble for the 
final plenary session of the Conference two weeks from 
that date. 


Main Topics Before the Conference 


In formulating policies, the Conference Commissions 
will concentrate on three main topics—the current world 
situation of food and agriculture, a review of FAO's 
technical activities in the past year, and the Organiza- 
tion’s plans for 1949, 

Before the delegates will be a 216-page survey of 
world conditions and prospects, prepared by the FAO 
staff. This document, titled The State of Food and Agri- 
culture—1948, contains data gleaned from the annual 
reports of member governments and other sources. 

The Conference will rely largely on this document in 
conducting the annual review of food and agriculture 
to assess the current and prospective situation. 

A supplementary document, National Progress in Food 
and Agriculture Programs, is devoted exclusively to an 
analysis of reports received from Member governments. 
It contains a summary of the information submitted by 
30 countries. Seventeen Member governments failed to 
submit reports in time to be included in the summary 
and analysis. These are expected to report directly to 
the Conference. 

The broad picture which emerges from these reports 
is this: that the world achieved a slight net gain in the 
overall food and agriculture position in 1947-48. 

No widespread famine was reported. 

Volume of trade in foodstuffs surpassed the year 
previous and almost reached prewar levels. 

Prospects are favorable for continued production in 
1948-49. 

But the food supply available per person in 1947-48 
still was far below prewar levels. Only seven of the 
countries analyzed by FAO had enough food in 1947- 
48 for adequate diets for all their people: Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, New Zealand, Norwa¥, Switzerland, 
and the United States. 

The greatest disparities between prewar and postwar 
food supplies were in Europe and Asia. 

The seriousness of the world food deficit has been 
accented by postwar population expansion. The world 
had 200 million more people to feed in 1947 than in 
1936. 

Also on the debit side of global bookeeping which 
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seeks to strike a balance between hunger and available 
food are soil erosion and overcropping. 


Director-General’s Annual Report 


In his annual report to the Conference (Work of FAO 
—1947-48), Mr. Dodd will remind the representatives 
of governments that more than ever food is becoming 
one of the great preoccupations of our time. The chal- 
lenge to nations to take effective action through FAO 
grows sharper every year. 

The food situation being what it is, Mr. Dodd finds 
that the drive for increased production will probably 
continue to be the dominant note in international and 
national plans. But he cautions against a danger in this 
drive for countries already producing at a high level. 

“Unless adequate steps are taken to achieve orderly 
international marketing,” Mr. Dodd points out, “produc- 
ers of some important agricultural commodities in those 
countries are likely to face trouble as world production 
creases.” He cites the proposed wheat agreement 
which failed of ratification this year, as an example of 
a program aimed at achieving orderly international 
marketing of one commodity. 


FAO Trends Toward Decentralization 

In reviewing the past year’s work of FAO, Mr. Dodd 
notes a marked trend toward decentralization of FAO 
operations in the regions as the Organization comes to 
grips with specific. problems in specific areas. Exam- 
ples of the trend are the FAO/UNRRA field activties— 
financed by funds transferred to FAO by UNRRA— 
and other special projects; the holding of conferences on 
regional problems in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, nu- 
trition, statistics; the setting ppp of small regional work- 
ing parties, especially in co-operation with the United 
Nations regional economic commissions; and arrange- 
ments for the work of FAO regional representatives. 

A major change in the structure of FAO, approved 
by the Geneva Conference and put into effect during 
the past year, is establishment of the Council of FAO. 
Meeting at intervals throughout the year, the Council 
functions to keep the world food and agriculture situa- 
tion under constant review. It replaced the former Exe- 
cutive Committee, which was the governing body of 
FAO between sessions of the Conference. 

Provision for the transfer of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council to the Council of FAO was made 
by the Geneva Conference. The transfer took place at 
the beginning of 1948. Allocation of basic foods and 
fertilizers in short supply continued without interrup- 
tion in compliance with recommendations of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Committee, still IEFC but 
now an integral part of FAO. 


Regional Conferences 


During the year FAO sponsored regional conferences 
in Europe, the Near East, the Far East, and Latin 
America. Regional offices are functioning for Europe at 
Rome, and for the Near East at Cairo. An office to serve 
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Principal Items on Draft Agenda 
of FAO Conference 


Annual Worid Food and Agriculture Review 


Report of the Director-General on the Work of the 
Organization. 


Appointment of Independent Chairman and Six 


Members of the Council of FAO. 


Relations with the United Nations, its Specialized 
Agencies, and Other International Organizations. 


Diplomatic Privileges and Immunities. 
FAO Information and Publications Policies. 
Program of Work for 1949. 

Financial Affairs of the Organization. 

Site of Permanent Headquarters. 


Application of Israel for FAO membership. 


Request from the Holy See for status of permanent 
observer at FAO Conferences and meetings. 











Asia and the Far East is being set up at Bangkok, and 
one is soon to be established for Latin America. 

Proposals for increasing production and raising liv- 
ing standards were agreed upon by governments repre- 
sented at regional conferences held in the past year 
at Cairo and Baguio, the Philippines. 

The Baguio meetings considered rice, nutrition, and 
fisheries problems of the region and aspects of the FAO 
office for the area. 

A draft agreement for an International Rice Council, 
approved at one of the Baguio meetings, will come be- 
fore the Washington Conference. The purpose of the 
proposed Council is to seek co-operative action on pro- 
duction, conservation, distribution within countries, and 
consumption of rice. 

At a meeting on fisheries, also held at Baguio, a draft 
agreement for an Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council was 
drawn up. When ratified by five governments it will 
function as one of a series of such regional bodies which 
FAO proposes to establish. Their purpose will be that 
of developing fisheries resources to provide food of high 
nutritive value urgently needed in many areas. 

A committee of experts on nutrition met at Baguio 
to summarize the nutrition needs of South and East 
Asia. Later in the year an FAO nutrition conference 
for Latin America was convened at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, to deal with nutritional problems of that area. 

The second in a series of FAO regional timber con- 
ferences was held at Teresopolis, Brazil, this year. A 
similar conference met in 1947 at Marianske Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia. 


FAO Missions 


Two FAO missions were organized during the past 
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Water buffalo in Siam thrashing grain out of the straw with 
their hoofs. (UN-18776) 





Rinderpest control program to wipe out this cattle plague 

south of the Yangtze River, China, is now being under- 

taken by the Chinese Government, with the help of FAO. 
(UN-18779) 





Observers watch how poisoned rat bait is used in Florence, 
Italy. (UN-18777) 
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year in response to requests from the Governments of 
Siam and Venezuela. Reports of these missions are 
scheduled for publication in the near future. FAO had 
earlier published reports of missions for Greece and 
Poland. 


Technical Services to Governments 


FAO’s “extension services” have made significant ad- 
vances since the last session of the Conference. FAO 
technical specialists in agriculture, nutrition, forestry, 
and fisheries have assisted on 35 projects in Europe and 
50 in China. One of the most significant developments 
is a project of the Chinese Government to vaccinate 15 
million water buffaloes and China cows against rinder- 
pest, long a major scourge of Asia and Africa. 

Schools and meetings on a wide range of subjects 
have been conducted in Europe, Asia, the Near East, 
and Latin America. Among the topics treated were soil 
conservation, food preservation, infestation of stored 
grain, hybrid corn, artificial insemination, and veterin- 
ary serums and vaccines. Schools for statisticians, to 
provide training for the 1950 World Census of Agricul- 
ture, were held for technicians in the Near East, the Far 
East, and Latin America. 


Activities Integrated with United Nations 


Integration of FAO’s activities with those of the United 
Nations and other international agencies, to avoid dupli- 
cation and to increase effectiveness through joint effort, 
has been a continuing policy of the Organization. During 
the past year, an FAO group working with the Economic 
Commission for Europe has analyzed the agricultural 
reconstruction and development program of 26 Euro- 
pean countries through 1950-51. 

An ECE European Timber Committee staffed by FAO 
specialists gave technical aid to governments in carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the 1947 European Tim- 
ber Conference. The program resulted in a 10 per cent 
increase in European timber production. 

FAO is helping to staff the Joint Working Parties 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
and the Economic Commission for Latin America, to 
determine the equipment and material needed in these 
regions for agricultural reconstruction and _rehabilita- 
tion. FAO officers have worked in co-operation with 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and the Organization has maintained close rela- 
tions with the World Health Organization and other spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 


Program of Work for 1949 


After reviewing the past year’s activities of the Organi- 
zation, the Conference will give attention to priorities 
of work for 1949. The Director-General has drawn up 
a detailed schedule of projects for which specified sums 
are budgeted. His program has been approved by the 
Council of FAO. The Director-General is convinced that 
concentrated attention on a limited number of impor- 
tant projects will result in effective action, and thus 
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prevent the spreading of FAO’s resources over a huge 
field of less urgent proposals. The proposed budget for 
1949 is $5,000,000. 


Permanent Site 


The unresolved issue of the permanent site of the Or- 
ganization has been placed on the agenda of the session. 
An exhaustive study of the advantages and disadvantages 
afforded by various proposed sites has been prepared 
for the Conference by the Council of FAO. Considera- 
tion will be given to Copenhagen, Geneva, New York 
(at United Nations headquarters), Rome (the headquar- 
ters of the former International Institute of Agriculture, 
which has been merged with FAO), and Washington, 
where temporary headquarters of FAO has been since 
the Organization was established. 








Six members of the FAO Council and its independent 
Chairman will be named by the Conference. Viscount 
Bruce was elected FAO Council Chairman for a one- 
year term at the Geneva Conference. The terms of the 
18 members elected to the Council last year were chosen 
by lot. Countries whose terms expire in 1948 are Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, and Mexico. 


A convention on diplomatic privileges and immunities 
of specialized agencies, and draft agreements with WHO 
and UNESCO will be presented for Conference approval. 


Important decisions are expected to be reached re- 
garding FAO’s information and publications policies, 
in order to improve communications both ways between 
FAO headquarters and member nations, as well as to 
the general public. 


Co-ordination of Mercantile Shipping 


a A BRIEF DEBATE, the Joint Second and Third 
Committee decided to recommend that the General 
Assembly approve a draft agreement designed to bring 
the recently-established Inter-Governmental Martime 
Consultative Organization into relation with the United 
Nations as a specialized agency. 


The decision to establish a maritime organization, with 
consultative and advisory functions, was taken at the 
United Nations Maritime Conference held in Geneva in 
February and March last under the auspices of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Conference drew up a 
Convention on the subject and submitted it to govern- 
ments for ratification. 


J. R. D. Tata (INpIA) initiated the Committee discus- 
sion. He moved a two-part resolution: (a) that the As- 
sembly approve the draft agreement and (b) that it 
urge Member states to bring Organization into being 
“at as early a date as possible” by ratifying the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Tata pointed out that it had been provided 
that the Convention would enter into force when 21 
states, of which seven should each have a total tonnage 
of not less than one million gross tons of shipping, had 
become parties to it. 


Eight to One 


Eight representatives spoke; only one—Belgium— 
was in favor of adopting the second part of the resolu- 
tion. Willard L. Thorp (Unirep States) said that if 
the resolution were adopted as a whole, the govern- 
ments concerned would have to submit a report on its 
implementation and explain, in case of need, why they 
had not ratified the Convention. That procedure had 
never yet been applied to the participation of countries 
in the specialized agencies and would not be justified 
in the present case. 
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Carlos Valenzuela (CHILE) suggested that it was 
not within the competence of the Committee to urge 
Member states to ratify. In any case, he thought it would 
be preferable to leave them free to study the Convention 
and to sign it, after full consideration, when they so 


desired, so that they might ratify it without reservations. 


Enrique V. Corominas (ARGENTINA) agreed that pres- 
sure to ratify should not be put on Members, since rati- 
fication would give rise to problems for each of them. 


A point made by Ernest Davies (Unirep Kincpom) 
was that the Committee could only approve or reject the 
agreement; they could not alter it. It would be inoppor- 
tune, therefore, to insist there and then on the ratification 
of the Convention, which could not be the subject of 
a resolution before members of the Committee had con- 
sulted their respective governments with regard to it. 


Not Decisive 


Criticism regarding ratification was not decisive, Fer- 
namd Dehousse (BELGIUM) maintained. The Convention 
setting up the Organization was drafted as long ago as 
March last, he said, and the governments of the signa- 
tory states had had ample time to examine the various 
problems to which the Convention gave rise. 


On the other hand, Melchior P. Aquino (PHILLIPINEs) 
said the resolution dealt with two entirely separate ques- 
tions and it was clearly preferable to postpone consid- 
eration of the second. Therefore he proposed to amend 
the resolution by the deletion of the second paragraph. 


Finally the resolution was voted on in two parts. The 
first part, recommending Assembly approval of the 
agreement, was adopted by 34 votes to none, with six 
abstentions, and the second part was rejected by 15 
votes to 2, with 23 abstentions. 








Security Council Calls for Full Truce Observance 


New Committee to Aid Palestine Mediator 


i ion SITUATION IN the Negeb was brought to the Se- 

curity Council’s attention on October 23. Defying 
the cease-fire order of the Council, “Zionist forces” were 
increasingly violating the truce, said Egypt in a letter 
to the Secretary-General. The letter called for an imme- 
diate emergency meeting. 

When the Council met on October 26, it had two docu- 
ments before it. The first contained communications 
from the Egyptian and Israeli Governments indicating 
their full acceptance of the decision of the Central Truce 
Supervision Board governing convoys to the Negeb 
settlements. The second was a preliminary report, dated 
October 25, from the Acting Mediator on the observance 
of the truce in the Negeb and the Lebanese sectors. 


Egyptian Statement 


The Council’s cease-fire order did not prejudice in 
any way the rights and duties and claims of the parties 
concerned, began A. M. Khashaba Pasha (Ecypt), but 
the Council stipulated, in its resolution of August 19, 
that no military advantage should accrue to either 
side during the truce. Yet during the truce, the Zion- 
ists had accumulated considerable quantities of arms 
and military equipment, had built up an air force, erected 
war factories, and bought naval units from various 
sources. 


The latest events, he continued, were only a new 
phase in the long series of Zionist aggressions since the 
beginning of the truce. The Zionists had been encour- 
aged by the inactivity of the Security Council and by 
the Arab desire to respect the truce scrupulously. 

As a pretext for launching a vast offensive, the Zion- 
ists had invented the story of a Jewish convoy attacked 
in the Negeb, “but neither the Egyptian forces nor the 
United Nations observers ever knew anything about 
this convoy.” Nevertheless, in order to remove even this 
pretext for violating the truce, the Egyptian Military 
Commander had accepted the decisions of the Central 
Truce Supervision Board concerning United Nations 
supervision of convoys. 


Zionist acts of aggression were still continuing, de- 
clared Khashaba Pasha; every hour hundreds of Arab 
families were being chased from their homes, and the 
Zionists controlled “increasing areas” which they snatched 
from the Arabs by violating the truce. “Can there be any 
doubt that after the decisions taken by the Security Coun- 
cil, the Zionists ought to return to the positions that 
they held before the truce of October 14?” the Egyp- 
tion Foreign Minister asked. 
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These truce violations were based on the Zionist con- 
viction that a fait accompli is always recognized in the 
end. The Council could not allow such systematic ag- 
gression to continue. Khashaba Pasha therefore called 
for an order to the Zionists to return to positions held 
before October 14, and ‘fan energetic and vigorous 
attitude” by the Council which would make impossible 
the resumption of acts of aggression. 

Supporting this position, Fouad Ammoun, of Lebanon, 
said that though the Council’s cease-fire was ordered 
on October 19, it was only on October 22 that the Jew- 
ish “general attack” stopped. Thanks to “a cunning 
manoeuvre” the Jews had managed to take new positions 
which could have been better defended had the Egyp- 
tians not accepted the cease-fire order in good faith. 

Mr. Ammoun declared that Jewish actions in the 
Negeb and elsewhere resulted from a concerted plan. 

Referring to attacks on the Lebanese front, Mr. Am- 
moun said that Lebanese forces had not taken the ini- 
tiative, but had defended themselves with such vigor 
“that the accusation could have been made that they were 
the first ones to open fire.”” The Mediator’s latest report 
stated that United Nations observers had been prevented 
from investigating the situation by the refusal of the 
Jews to admit them into the battle area. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syr1A) completed the statement of 
the Arab position. The Council should adopt a resolu- 
tion which would prevent the Jewish authorities profit- 
ing militarily or territorially from their violation of 
the truce. If the Council wanted to withdraw from the 
matter, let it then tell the parties to take full liberty to 
protect themselves. “But to insist on the truce and on 
the implementation of the Security Council resolutions 
while the international crime of violating the truce is 
being committed and at the same time do nothing— 
that is a contradiction which cannot be admitted,” Mr. 


el-Khouri declared. 


Israeli Statement 


In stating the Jewish answer, Aubrey S. Eban said 
that, a few weeks ago, the Egyptian and Israeli forces 
were mingled “in a chaotic fashion along the main lines 
of communication to the Negeb,” with the Egyptians 
enjoying some influence at the Karatiyah crossroads as 
a result of a previous truce violation. This situation led 
to chronic conflict—and the principles involved could 
not be reconciled by the Mediator’s staff until Jewish 
forces had secured Egyptian compliance with truce 
decisions in the Negeb. One of these decisions—Num- 
ber 12—was issued over a month ago, and had been 
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accepted unreservedly by Israel put rejected unreservedly 
by Egypt. Only now that the crossroads were in Jew- 
ish hands did Egyptian forces come forward as the 
stalwart supporters of free communications. 

This confusion in the Negeb had had grave political 
effects, Mr. Eban continued, because it encouraged ille- 
gitimate claims for the transfer to the Arab invaders 
of the greater part of Israel territory. 

There was now, for the first time, “complete unity be- 
tween the legal and the actual position in the Negeb.” 
The previous tangle and chaos could not be recreated 
—that would be “impossible in practice and inadmissible 
in principle.” The main purpose of the resolution of 
October 19 had been stated as insurance that outbreaks 
similar to those prompting Council action would not 
occur again. That insurance, according to Mr. Eban, 
had at last been achieved in the Negeb. The Security 
Council would hardly wish to recreate the condition 
in which peace and security were under a_ perpetual 
threat. 


The serious aspect of the situation appeared to lie in 
the north, however, where irregular forces under Leban- 
ese command were attempting to control communica- 
tions, but his Government was not yet in a position to 
give a full account of events there. Mr. Eban concluded 
by saying that he would convey to his Government the 
“sense of feeling” in the Security Council for facilita- 
ting the work of the United Nations observers. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan (UnitEp Kincpom) had _sug- 
gested that the Council might meet two days later to 
examine the problem in the light of any further informa- 
tion received by the Mediator. The President was of 
the same opinion. In reply to the Egyptian representa- 
tive’s question of what the Council was going to do 
about the events in the Negeb, the President of the 
Council said that the Council would act in “due time, 


Acting Mediator’s Statement 


When the Council reconvened on October 28, the 
Acting Mediator stated that his Chief of Staff had re- 
ported no further activity in the Negeb. However, the 
present dispositions of the opposing troops were such 
that there was a strong likelihood of an early re-open- 
ing of hostilities unless the problem of the re-establish- 
ment of truce lines was quickly solved. Nor had any 
activity been reported in the northern sector, in upper 
Galilee. Dr. Bunche added that the difficulties experi- 
enced by observers in one of the Arab ports had now 
been cleared up. 

Dr. Bunche reported further that the Egyptian Prime 
Minister had agreed to procedures he had outlined for 
withdrawal of troops to the October 14 truce lines. 
Moshe Shertok, Foreign Minister of the Provisional 
Government of Israel, had replied that the return to the 
military status quo ante had been defined by the Secur- 
ity Council in its resolution for October 19 as a possi- 
ble subject for further negotiations. This did not imply 
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an absolute injunction as Dr. Bunche had appeared to 
assume. 

It was apparent, Dr. Bunche continued, that there 
was some ambiguity in the wording of the Council’s 
resolution on the Negeb. Doubt had arisen concerning 
the meaning of the sentence in his report which had 
been incorporated in the resolution: “After the cease- 
fire the following conditions might well be considered 
as the basis for further negotiations, looking towards 
insurance that similar outbreaks will not occur and 
that the truce will be fully observed in this area.” 

As author of the report, Dr. Bunche said that he had 
intended that the only questions to be subject to nego- 
tiations were specifically enumerated in sub-paragraph 
(c) of paragraph 18. These related to such problems in 
the Negeb as the return of dislocated Arabs to their lands, 
the harvesting of crops, Egyptian forces evacuating 
from Jewish settlements, and the permanent stationing 
of United Nations observers throughout the area. It 
was certainly not his intention to suggest that the Coun- 
cil modify the fundamental principle of the truce by 
submitting to negotiation the vital question of military 
advantage or the Truce Board’s decision on convoys. 

The Negeb situation had created a crisis which, un- 
less dealt with promptly and equitably, would jeopar- 
dize the entire truce structure. What was now “desper- 
ately needed” was a means of effecting the difficult transi- 
tion from a tenuous truce to a permanent condition of 
peace. “ [I greatly fear,” said Dr. Bunche, “that the 
parties themselves, with or without any assistance of 
mediation, are not now in a position to effect this transi- 
tion.” 

The problem should be attacked through successive 
stages. The mediation effort and the imposition of the 
truce of July 15 had been such stages, but, though es- 
sential, neither had been an end in itself. The truce 
had held war in abeyance for almost five months but it 
could not be expected to endure indefinitely. “Bolder 
and broader action” was now required. It might take 
the form of a clear and forceful Council declaration 
requiring the parties to negotiate—either directly or 
through the truce supervision organization—a settlement 
of all outstanding problems of the truce in all sectors 
of Palestine. Such negotiation would aim at a formal 
peace or, at the minimum, an armistice which would in- 
volve either complete withdrawal and demobilization 
of armed forces, or their wide separation by the crea- 
tion of broad demilitarized zones under United Nations 
supervision. 


Draft Resolution Submitted 

While agreeing with Dr. Bunche as to the necessity of 
having the truce superseded by an armistice or peace, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan pointed out that the immediate 
question was over the truce itself{—which was threatened. 
The Council should examine steps to ensure that the 
truce continues to be observed until a more stable state 
of affairs could be achieved. The Council could not close 
its eyes to the Negeb situation or endorse or counten- 
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SINCE BERNADOTTE’S DEATH: 
A PALESTINE CHRONOLOGY 


September 
17 Count Bernadotte murdered; Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche assumes charge as Acting 
Mediator. 


24-5 Reports of alleged truce violations by 
both parties. 

30 Acting Mediator reports Arabs and Jews 
placing obstables in the way of effective 
operation of truce supervision. 


October 


— Reports continue of alleged truce vio- 
lations by both parties. 

14 Security Council discusses situation; 
Acting Mediator warns of deterioration 
of truce. 

18 Acting Mediator reports on violent fight- 
ing in Negeb—flareup spreads to other 
sectors. 


19 Security Council orders “immediate and 

effective cease-fire’—to be followed by 
consideration of certain conditions as 
basis for further negotiations. 
Council adopts second resolution calling 
for report from Israel on progress of in- 
vestigation of Brenadotte’s murder, and 
for protection of, and co-operation with, 
U. N. personnel in their work. 


21 Acting Mediator fixes deadline for cease- 
fire in the Negeb at 12:00 hours (noon) 
Greenwich mean time, Friday, October 
22. 

23 Both parties accept cease-fire. 


23 Egypt accuses Israel of violating truce 
“constantly and increasingly” and _re- 
quests emergency meeting of Council. 

26 Acting Mediator requests Israeli and 
Egyptian Governments to withdraw 
forces to October 14 lines. 

26 Security Council holds emergency meet- 
ing—postpones further discussion await- 
ing data from Acting Mediator. 

27 Egypt accepts Acting Mediator’s request; 
Israel questions Acting Mediator’s inter- 
pretation of resolution of October 19. 


28 Observer reports show cessation of 
large-scale fighting. 
28 Council meets again; United Kingdom 


and China propose committee to exam- 
ine measures under Article 41 for Coun- 
cil to take if Acting Mediator’s request 
not complied with. 


November 
4 Security Council adopts Anglo-Chinese 
draft resolution as amended by United 
States. 
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ance the changes which had taken place there “with- 
out modifying to a very large extent the whole of its 
efforts to maintain peaceful conditions in Palestine” 
pending a political settlement. A display of weakness 
by the Council would create a general feeling of in- 
stability and this, Sir Alexander feared, would quickly 
lead to a general resumption of hostilities. 

The time had now come to examine the possibilities 
of action in the event that either party should persist 
in defying the Acting Mediator’s order of October 25. 
Sir Alexander then submitted a draft resolution jointly 
with the representative of China. 

In its substantive part, this resolution endorsed the 
Acting Mediator’s order of October 25 calling for a 
withdrawal of Egyptian and Israeli forces to positions 
occupied on October 14. It also called for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Council—composed of five 
permanent members together with Belgium and Colom- 
bia—urgently to examine measures which the Council 
might appropriately take under Article 41 if either party 
should fail to comply with the Acting Mediator’s order 
within whatever time-limit he might think desirable to fix. 

| Article 41 reads as follows: “The Security Coun- 
cil may decide what measures not involving the use of 
armed force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon the Members of the United 
Nations to apply such measures. These may include 
complete or partial interruption of economic relations 
and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and 
other means of communication and the severance of 
diplomatic relations.” | 


General Discussion 

In the general discussion that followed the submis- 
sion of this draft resolution, the Israeli representative. 
Aubrey S. Eban, repeated his Government’s interpreta- 
tion of the Council’s resolution of October 19. He stated 
that the Council had drawn an explicit distinction be- 
tween the various steps which it proposed to take to 
restore peace in the Negeb. There was to be an imme- 
diate and effective cease-fire; to be followed by a pro- 
cess of negotiation on three specific controversial points 
—including the withdrawal to previous positions. Mr. 
Eban had sought a. ruling on this interpretation, and 
it had been upheld by the Security Council through its 
President’s unchallenged ruling. The President had stated 
that a “substantive decision” was being taken by the 
Council only on the cease-fire. The Government of Is- 
rael was therefore “astonished” to receive the Media- 
tor’s communication with its rulings on those matters 
which had been reserved for negotiation.* 

After repeating earlier arguments that the Egyptians 
had violated the truce and that to restore them to a posi- 
tion from which they had been ejected would be “an 
international anomaly of fantastic dimensions,” Mr. 
Eban said that he agreed with Dr. Bunche’s declaration 
favoring immediate negotiations between the parties. 

Other members of the Council, however, agreed with 
Dr. Bunche’s interpretation of the resolution of October 
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19. The Lebanese representative pointed out that the 
Acting Mediator was best qualified to interpret it, inas- 
much as the resolution had simply repeated his conclu- 
sions. The representatives of the United Kingdom, Ca- 
rada, and Belgium were also among those who believed 
that in issuing his order, the Acting Mediator had cor- 
rectly interpreted the policy of the Council. 

Speaking for the Soviet Union, Yakov A. Malik said 
that resumption of hostilities was in contradiction with 
the Council’s decision. Both parties were obligated to 
fulfil the decision on the cease-fire, “and they should 
have taken all necessary measures to see that the truce 
was strictly observed.” Dr. Bunche had informed the 
Council that the situation was calm in the Negeb— 
therefore the Council had reached its goal. Both parties 
had agreed to implement its decision concerning the 
cease-fire. 

But, continued Mr. Malik, the Council had not dis- 
cussed in detail the other matters contained in the reso- 
lution of October 19. It had taken hasty decisions—a 
fact noted by the Soviet delegation—with the result 
that difficulties had arisen. 

These matters should have been the basis for negotia- 
tions. The Mediator had broad powers and he should 
use all available possibilities to attempt to bring both 
parties to an agreement. The creation of a commission, 
as proposed in the Anglo-Chinese draft resolution, would 
be premature. It would tie the hands of the Mediator 
and prejudge the future situation. In addition, the crea- 
tion of such a commission required more thorough study. 
Therefore, he felt that a decision on the draft resolution 
should be postponed until a later date. 


Sub-Committee Established 

The next meeting of the Council, on October 29, was 
also given over to discussing the Anglo-Chinese draft 
resolution. The representatives of Israel, the U.S.S.R., 
and the Ukrainian S.S.R. expressed their opposition to 
to it. Mr. Eban said that it corresponded “less and less” 
to the realities of the Negeb situation; it created an 
unnecessary crisis in a situation susceptible of peace- 
ful negotiation, and it attempted to set the clock back 
and reproduce the worst phases of the truce. Mr. Eban 
believed that the operative action to be taken by the 
Council should be “a call for study and negotiation, 
and not for a rash formula no longer applicable to ex- 
isting events.” 

In speaking against the draft resolution, the Soviet 
representative again emphasized that the Council’s deci- 
sion calling for a cease-fire had now been put into ef- 
fect. However, the second part of the October 19 reso- 
lution—laying down certain conditions to serve as a 
basis for further negotiations—had not only not been 
implemented, but nothing had been done to ensure that 
it would be. He said that Sir Alexander Cadogan and 
Dr. Bunche had interpreted the resolution of October 
19 otherwise than the President of the Council had done 
at the time the resolution was adopted. All possibilities 
of applying the resolution had not been exhausted, and 
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SECURITY COUNCIL’S 
RESOLUTION OF NOVEMBER 4, 1948 
THE Security CouNcIL 
HAVING DECIDED on July 15 that, subject to further 
decision by the Security Council of the General As- 
sembly, the truce shall remain in force in accordance 
with the resolution of that date and with that of May 


29, 1948, until a peaceful adjustment of the future sit- 
uation of Palestine is reached; 


HAVING DECIDED on May 19 that, if the truce was 
mitted to violate the truce on the ground that it is, 
undertaking reprisals or retaliations against the other 
party, and that no party is entitled to gain military 
or political advantage through violation of the truce; 
and 


HAVING DECIDED on May 19 that, if the truce was 
subsequently repudiated or violated by either party or 
by both, the situation in Palestine could be reconsid- 
ered with a view to action under Chapter VII of the 
Charter; 


TAKES NOTE OF the request, communicated to the 
Government of Egypt and the Provisional Government 
of Israel by the Acting Mediator on October 26 fol- 
lowing upon the resolution adopted by the Security 
Council on October 19, 1948; and 


CALLs UPON the interested governments, without 
prejudice to their rights, claim or position with re- 
gard to a peaceful adjustment of the future situation of 
Palestine or to the position which the Members of the 
United Nations may wish to take in the General As- 
sembly on such peaceful adjustment ; 


(1) To withdraw those of their forces which have 
advanced beyond the positions held on October 
14, the Acting Mediator being authorized to es- 
tablish provisional lines beyond which no move- 
ment of troops shall take place; 


To establish, through negotiations conducted di- 
rectly between the parties, or failing that, through 
the intermediaries in the service of the United 
Nations, permanent truce lines and such neutral 
or demilitarized zones as may appear advanta- 
geous, in order to ensure henceforth the full ob- 
servance of the truce in that area. Failing an 
agreement, the permanent lines and neutral zones 
shall be established by decisions of the Acting 
Mediator; and 


APPOINTS a committee of the Council, consisting of 
the five permanent members, together with Belgium 
and Colombia, to give such advice as the Acting Medi- 
ator may require with regard to his responsibilities 
under this resolution, and in the event that either party 
or both should fail to comply with sub-paragraphs 1 
and 2 of the preceding paragraph of this resolution 
within whatever time limits the Acting Mediator may 
think it desirable to fix, to study as a matter of ur- 
gency and to report to the Council on further measures 
it would be appropriate to take under Chapter VII 
of the Charter. 
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The Acting Mediator, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, reports on Palestine to the Security Council. 


a new resolution proposing the creation of a committee 
would militate against the program laid by the Security 
Council. 

During the discussion, the Chinese representative, who 
jointly sponsored the draft resolution, agreed that the 
resolution of October 19 had suffered from a certain 
ambiguity in phrasing. Some members—including the 
representative of France—had suggested variations in 
the phrasing of the new draft resolution. Dr. Tsiang 
therefore thought it would be wise if those who had 
suggested changes were to consult with each other. 

This proposal was endorsed in turn by the Canadian 
representative, who suggested that all changes should 
be referred to a sub-committee of the Council consisting 
of Belgium, China, France, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
the United Kingdom. This sub-committee, said General 
McNaughton, should consider all amendments and, in 
consultation with the Acting Mediator, bring to the Coun- 
cil a new draft at an early date. 

The Council adopted this proposal and, the same after- 
noon, the sub-committee elected the Belgian representa- 
tive as Chairman. During its meetings, the members of 
the sub-committee examined the various amendments 
introduced by Syria, China, the United Kingdom, and 
France. It completed its work on October 30, and the 
revised text was submitted to the Security Council on 
November 4. The Ukrainian representative told the sub- 
committee that he reserved the right to submit to the 
Council another draft resolution. 


Resolution Adopted 
In addition to the amended draft resolution, the Se- 


curity Council considered at this meeting amendments 
submitted by the United States, and a second draft 
resolution, offered by the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

This second draft resolution called upon both parties 
in Palestine to negotiate on all outstanding problems, 
including troop dispositions in the Negeb. The Israeli 
representative said that it seemed to offer a much more 
healthy and valid approach to the problem than the 
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Anglo-Chinese draft resolution. 

But the Ukrainian proposal was considered unaccep- 
table by the Chinese representative, who said that it 
undermined a fundamental principle of the truce. It was 
also criticized by the representative of Egypt, who said 
it would lead to confusion, rather than to stability and 
order. Mr. Malik restated the U.S.S.R. view that the 
Council had done nothing to implement that part of the 
resolution of October 19 calling for negotiation between 
the two parties and that, therefore, there was no need 
for any new resolution, although the Ukrainian draft 
resolution fully conformed with the earlier resolution. 

Most of the discussion, however, centred on the 
joint Chinese-United Kingdom draft resolution, and the 
amendments proposed by the United States. 

According to the draft, the Security Council “endorses” 
the Acting Mediator’s request to Israel and Egypt to 
withdraw their troops. The United States wanted to 
amend this to “take note of” the request. 

Secondly, the United States would have the Security 
Council call upon the two Governments to withdraw their 
forces and establish permanent truce lines and demili- 
tarized zones “without prejudice to their rights, claims 
or position with regard to a peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation of Palestine or to the positions which 
the Members of the United Nations may wish to take 
in the General Assembly on such peaceful adjustment.” 

Thirdly, the draft resolution would set up a commit- 
tee of the Council consisting of the five permanent 
members and Belgium and Colombia..This committee 
was, according to the Anglo-Chinese resolution, to ex- 
amine and report on appropriate measures to be taken 
under Article 41 should either or both parties fail to 
observe the provisions of the resolution within the time 
limit fixed by the Acting Mediator. But the United 
States amendment took out all reference to Article 41 
(permitting the use of measures other than armed force 
to give effect to its decisions). Instead, the committee 

(Continued on page 951) 
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7 FIRST READING of the Budget Estimates for 1949 
was completed by the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee on October 26, after more than 
two weeks of discussion. (A summary of the Commit- 
tee’s action on the Budget, October 9-19, was given in 
the BULLETIN of November 1, page 880.) The following 
decisions were taken during the concluding period: 


October 18. 


Department of Legal Affairs. Approved the estimate 
of the Secretary-General with the concurrence of the 
Advistory Committee for $465,380, by 33 to none, with 


no abstentions. 


October 20. 


Library Services. Approved the estimate as submited. 
with additional recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, for $378,110, by 36 to none, with no abstentions. 


Department of Administrative and Financial Services. 
Approved the estimate of the Secretary-General with the 
concurrence of the Advisory Committee for $1,345,500, 
by 38 to none with 2 abstentions. This approved budget 
estimate reflects the Secretary-General’s reorganization 
plan for (a) merging the Bureau of the Comptroller 
and the Bureau of Administrative Management and 
Budget into a new Bureau of Finance; and (b) creating 
a new audit inspection service which will absorb the 
existing Internal Audit Division of the Bureau of the 
Comptroller and the Management Engineering Division 
of the Bureau of Administrative Management and Budget. 


October 21. 


Conferences and General Services. Discussion centered 
on a reduction of $225,000 proposed by the Advisory 
Committee in the estimate for the Translation Division. 
This amount was restored by a vote of 24 to one, with 
10 abstentions, on the understanding that it would be 
used to liquidate the translation backlog and in 1949 
meet the requirements of non-working official languages. 
The approved revised budget estimate was $6.779,000— 
a net decrease of $85,000 from the original estimate. 


October 22. 


Contractual Printing. Approved the revised estimate of 
the Advisory Committee for a total of $2.147.840—a re- 
duction of $63.890 from the original estimate; based 
on reducing departmental publications. 


European Office. Avproved the revised estimate of 
the Advisory Committee for $3,513,590— decrease of 
$13,000 from the original estimate—by 38 to none, 
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Further Committee Decisions on Budget 


First Reading Completed 






with 2 abstentions. [This total was later increased by 
$14,000. See under Advisory Social Welfare Functions. | 


October 23. 

Regional Economic Commissions (other than ECE). 
Approved the estimates of the Secretary-General with 
the concurrence of the Advisory Committee: Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, $455,080; Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, $365,530; by 40 
to none with one abstention. 


Permanent Equipment. Approved the revised estimate 
of the Advisory Committee for $295,090 —a decrease 
of $54,800 from the original estimate. 

Common Services. Approved the revised estimate of 
the Advisory Committee, except that a proposed reduc- 
tion of $20,000 in cost of supplies for internal repro- 
duction was restored, giving a total estimate of $2,069,- 
700—a decrease of $90,000 from the original estimate. 


October 26. 


Common Staff Costs. Approved reductions from the 
original estimate recommended by the Advistory Com- 
mittee with the exception of $294,500 for payment of 
expatriation allowances to staff members in 1949. (See 
also page 920). The final revised estimate was for $4,- 
397.200—a net decrease of $80,000 from the original 
estimate. The Advistory Committee’s recommendation, 
as amended, was adopted by 31 to none with 6 absten- 
tions. A U.S.S.R. proposal to delete $500,000 earmarked 
for reimbursement of national income taxation for 
1946, 1947, and 1948 was defeated by 6 in favor, 29 
against. and 4 abstentions. 

Hospitality. Approved estimate of the Secretary-General 
with the concurrence of the Advisory Committee for 
$20.000 by unanimous vote. 

Advisory Social Welfare Functions. Approved after 
discussion an estimate for $645,000. A reduction of 
$65,000 for the regional administration of the programs 
in Europe and the Far East, proposed by the Advisory 
Committee, was restored by 21 to 14, with 7 abstentions 
—$30,000 of this amount is for the production of films 
for the education of social welfare workers, $21,000 for 
a Far Eastern administrative unit, and $14,000 for the 
European administrative unit. [The latter figure was 
added to the estimate for the European Office. | 

This completed the first reading of the Budget Esti- 
mates for 1949. The gross budget approved by the Com- 
mittee was $32,483,750—a net increase of $572,940 over 
the estimate recommended by the Advisory Committee 
and a deerease of $985.837 from the Secretary General’s 


estimate. 











World War on “The White Pla gue” 


by Johannes Holm, M. D. 


Each year between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 die of tuberculosis. As 
long as malnutrition, inadequate hygiene facilities, and low living standards 
—allies of the disease—exist, many will continue to fall victims of “the 
White Plague.” Wartime privations and‘the continued shortage in many 
countries of food, warmth, clothing, and medical requirements have greatly 
worsened the position. But the United Nations has started a world-wide 
campaign against the disease, using BCG vaccination, which reduces new 
cases by about 80 per cent. The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund is working with the World Health Organization and 
many national organizations in this great international effort. 

In this specially written article, Dr. Johannes Holm, Technical Director 
of the Campaign describes the scope of the work. 


Tr THE High Tatra mountains of 
Czechoslovakia recently, a small 
band of “warriors” boarded a raft 
and floated downstream to an other- 
wise inaccessible Slovak village. This 
band was not out to kill but to fore- 
stall a killer, perhaps the greatest 
killer loose in the world today — 
tuberculosis. Consisting of a mixed 
team of Slovak and Danish doctors 
and nurses, the party bore as _ its 
weapons, needles, syringes and BCG 
vaccine. 
efforts 
hundreds 
ties in Europe where Danish, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish skilled medical 
personnel are working with local 


Today. their are being 


matched in of communi- 


doctors and nurses in a mass-vaccina- 
tion campaign against tuberculosis. 
Known popularly as the International 
Tuberculosis Campaign, the program 
is conducted under joint United Na- 
tions and Scandinavian auspices, in 
collaboration with national minis- 
tries of health, truly a “Joint Enter- 
prise” as the program is formally 
called. To date, the countries parti- 
cipating are Czechoslovakia, Finland. 
Greece, Hungary, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. Other nations of Europe, Asia 
and Africa will soon join the fight. 
Incredible though it may appear, 
and despite great medical advances 
against the disease, four to five mil- 
lion of the world’s people die each 
vear from tuberculosis. and the health 
of countless others is impaired for 
life. The “White Plague” thrives on 
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misery. Low living standards, mal- 
nutrition, inadequate health and hy- 
giene facilities are the great allies of 
tuberculosis. To wipe out the disease 
the world must one day eliminate 
the conditions which give it susten- 
ance. Pending the tardy arrival of 
that social and economic millenium, 
medical science has long been devel- 
oping curative techniques and, in 
recent years, a most effective preven- 
tive measure, BCG-vaccination. 
7 STORY OF BCG goes back many 
years, to the days before the 
first World War when Professor Al- 
bert Calmette Professor C. 
Guerin were trying to develop an anti- 


and 


tuberculosis vaccine at the Pasteur 
Institute in Lille, France. When Lille 
was threatened by the Germans, Dr. 
Calmette escaped to Paris with his 
BCG strain.* (The vaccine is named 
after the scientists who developed 
it: Bacillus Calmette Guerin). For 
fifteen years, he and his colleague 
worked to produce a safe vaccine 
which would give specific immunity 
against tuberculosis. In 1923, after 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Calmette finally 
got to Indo-China, where he continued 
his work at the Pasteur Institute in Saigon 
and produced BCG in its present form. 
Considerable quantities were made by the 
Institute, but its equipment became out- 
moded and in need of replacement. The 
cost of renewal—$12,000—has just 
been met by the UNICEF, and, with its 
modern equipment, the Institute will be 
able to manufacture, not only for Indo- 
China, but also for neighboring countries. 





countless tests had shown that it was 
completely safe, the vaccine was first 
given to children. 

In the years since, hundreds of 
thousands of persons in many coun- 
tries have been vaccinated with BCG. 
Results show that the vaccination 
reduces new cases of tuberculosis by 
about 80 per cent. The Scandinavian 
countries in particular have made 
extensive use of the vaccine, and 
adopted the technique of mass-test- 
ing of the population followed by 
vaccination of all who require it. 
Employing at the same time other 
tuberculosis prevention and detec- 
tion methods, they have succeded in 
greatly cutting the toll of the disease. 

After the second World War, Dan- 
ish authorities took stock of the situ- 
ation in other parts of Europe. Their 
own country having suffered the rav- 
ages of war relatively lightly, they 
mapped a relief program for other 
nations in which tuberculosis control 
figured prominently. In a common 
effort of governmental bodies and 
the Danish Red Cross, they sent 
BCG-vaccination teams into a number 
of countries in 1947, Subsequently, 
the Norwegian Help for Europe and 
Swedish Red Cross joined hands with 
Denmark in this campaign. The work 
was considerably broadened early 
this year when the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the World Health Organi- 
zation decided to support and extend 
the vaccination campaign to all chil- 
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dren and young adults in cowitries 
where the problem was most severe. 
This work seemed one of the most 
effective ways of rendering vital serv- 
ice in the child health field, and 
UNICEF allocated $4,000,000 to it. 

The technical and scientific aspects 
of the program are being supervised 
by the World Health Organization, 
which also plans to make use of the 
resulting wealth of statistical data 
in its long-range program to improve 
the world’s health. 


Tea. VEHICLES PROVIDED by 

UNICEF are carrying vaccina- 
tion teams of Scandinavian and na- 
tional doctors and nurses from vil- 
lage to village as the campaign moves 
through one province after another 
in the participating countries. These 
gray vans, bearing the United Nations 
symbol and the anti-tuberculosis 
cross, are already well-known to tens 
of thousands of children and will be 
known to tens of millions by the 
time the campaign is over. For the 
plan of the International Tubercu- 
losis Campaign is to test 50,000,000 
European children and adolescents 
and to vaccinate about 15,000,000— 
those who require it. Millions of oth- 
er children will also be included in 
China, India, Algeria, Morocco, Tun- 
isia, and other countries for which 
the attack is now beimg mapped. 

By the end of October, 4,000,000 
European children had been tested 
and about 1,500,000 vaccinated in 
the International Tuberculosis Cam- 
paign and the earlier Scandinavian 
action. With efforts now being con- 
centrated on the schools, it is ex- 
pected that the rate will be accelerated 
during the winter months. 

Vaccination against tuberculosis 
has gained wide acceptance only in 
recent years and the practice is still 
relatively unknown to the general 
public in most parts of the world. 
But contrary to the resistance and 
non-co-operation which might have 
been expected from the public, doc- 
tors in some of the countries are 
finding themselves besieged with 
adult requests to be vaccinated even 
though the campaign is intended for 
children and adolescents. Some of 
the teams in Poland and Czechoslo- 
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vakia report that they are testing 
and vaccinating far more persons 
than the totals of children in the 
schools where they are working. The 
difference is accounted for by the 
parents, who request vaccination at 
the same time. This is perhaps a good 
measure of the fear with which tuber- 


culosis is regarded as a menace. 


I MANY OTHER CASES, a parent 

comes to call upon the doctor and 
demands to know why her child was 
only tested, whereas a_neighbor’s 
child was both tested and vaccinated. 
She is appeased only when the doctor 
explains that vaccination is not nec- 
essary because the child has been in 
previous contact with tubercle bacilli. 

A thorough _ tuberculosis-control 
program would require that all such 
cases be further checked by X-ray 
and laboratory tests to determine 
which ones have developed natural 
immunity and which ones have de- 
veloped the disease itself. But be- 
cause follow-up measures and facili- 
ties are too often lacking in the coun- 
tries concerned, the doctor refrains 
from elaborating this point. If the 
tragic fact is that some of these chil- 
dren will ultimately die of tuberculo- 
sis, there is perhaps a measure of con- 
solation in the knowledge that the 
large proportion of those who are 
vaccinated will remain forever free 
from the scourge. 

In addition to the suffering which 
will be avoided and the lives which 





will be protected by the vaccination 
campaign, health officials estimate 
that the financial savings in tuber- 
culosis treatment will reach astrono- 
mical proportions. In Czechoslovakia, 
for example, the Ministry of Health 
has estimated that the campaign will 
ultimately save seven thousand mil- 
lion Czech crowns annually (over 
$100,000,000) in treatment, loss of 
earning power and other costs of the 


disease. 


_ WORK DOES NOT always go 

smoothly, of course. There are, 
at times, suspicion of the vaccina- 
tion, inadequate organization by lo- 
cal officials, refusal to be vaccinated. 
But these are the growing pains of 
the campaign and tend to disappear 
as the work progresses and as na- 
tional and local authorities take over 
an ever-increasing share of the load. 
There is an awareness, too, that the 
initial impetus from the United Na- 
tions and Scandinavian organizations 
must not be lost. A number of the 
countries are already making plans 
ultimately to produce their own vac- 
cine and to establish the anti-tuber- 
culosis vaccination as a regular fea- 
ture of their own health programs. 
On the whole, the signs are good 
that this campaign, a vivid demon- 
stration of international co-operation 
at work, will reach its goal of pro- 
viding millions of the world’s chil- 
dren with one more fortification in 
the defense of their future well-being. 


Dr. Holm (center) discusses the testing and vaccination techniques, demon- 
strating in the Patissia Polyclinic of Athens. 








Evolution of Trusteeship System 


Roles of Council and Administering Powers Debated 


FYE FIRST POSITIVE outcome of the work of the Assem- 

ly’s Fourth Committee was a resolution calling for 
the expansion of educational facilities in Trust Terri- 
tories passed on August 5. This resolution (see box on 
page 910) followed a general debate which extended over 
nine meetings from October 19: a debate which would 
doubtless have considerable influence on the future work- 
ing of the Trusteeship Council. One specific issue 
bulked large in the discussions, the question of adminis- 
trative unions of Trust Territories with neighboring col- 
onies. But the greatest importance of the debate lay in 
the fact that it provided a general review of the working 
of the System and revealed divergent estimates of the 
record of the Trusteeship Council. 


Trusteeship Council Supervisory 


The debate started with the presentation of the Trus- 
teeship Council’s Report by Dr. Liu Chieh, of China, the 
Council’s President on October 19. Dr. Liu Chieh ex- 
plained the structure of the Report and then stated his 
views on the nature and operation of the Trusteeship 
System. Both the Trusteeship Council and the Admin- 
istering Authority were, he emphasized, agents of the 
United Nations, charged with the promotion of the polit- 
ical, economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territories. Only through 
the co-operation of the Trusteeship Council and the 
Administering Authority, as complementary rather than 
opposing bodies, could the basic objectives of the System 
be realized. 

While the Administering Authority was responsible for 
the administration, legislation, and jurisdiction of the 
Trust Territory, the Trusteeship Council was the super- 
visory organ; it could submit a questionnaire to the 
Administering Authority, consider its annual reports, 
accept and examine petitions concerning the territory, 
and send visiting missions there. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, exercising its general power of supervision, held the 
Administering Authority responsible for the faithful dis- 
charge of its obligations, and appraised the administra- 
tion of the Trust Territory in the light of the objectives of 
the Trusteeship System. 

The record of the Trusteeship Council, Dr. Liu Chieh 
said, showed that it had never stepped beyond its sphere 
of competence or arrogated to itself powers and functions 
that rightly belonged to the Administering Authority. 
As an example of the Council’s respect for the relations 
between itself and the Administering Authority, the 
President cited its action in the Tanganyika Ground-nuts 
Scheme. The Council had not questioned the right of the 
Administering Authority to plan or execute any develop- 
ment schemes, but it had asked the Authority for infor- 
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mation in future reports regarding the progress of the 
scheme and its effect upon the advancement of the inhab- 
itants. 


“Neither Forum Nor Tribunal” 


A further example of the Council’s concern to act 
within its competence was furnished, Dr. Liu Chieh said, 
in connection with the establishment of administrative 
unions. The Council had examined two such schemes 
within the year—the Inter-Territorial Organization of 
East Africa, and the Papua and New Guinea Act. 

Under the Trusteéship Agreements, an Administering 
Authority was allowed to establish such unions, provided 
they were not contrary to the basic objectives of the 
Truseteeship System. It was the duty of the Council to 
see that the status of the Trust Territory as a sepa- 
rate political entity was preserved. In the case of 
East Africa, the Council had asked for further informa- 
tion; in the case of New Guinea, it had asked the Admin- 
istering Authority to review the matter. 

Concluding, President Liu Chieh expressed his belief 
that existing differences between administering and nen- 
administering members of the Council related to specific 
matters, not to matters of principle. He hoped they 
would be resolved eventually by common sense and good 
will. The Trusteeship Council was neither a_ political 
forum nor a political tribunal, but an organ dedicated to 
the advancement of millions of the inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories towards self-government. 

Following Dr. Liu, C. S. Jha (Inp1a) said that the 
pace of social and economic advance within the Trust 
Territories and progress towards self-government would 
depend largely on the manner in which the Council per- 
formed its functions. India sought close supervision of 
the administration of Trust Territories in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter; earliest possible attain- 
ment of self-government or independence; prevention and 
elimination of all racial discrimination whether legisla- 
tive or administrative; and the observance of the terms 
of Trusteeship Agreements by administering powers in 
a broad and liberal spirit. 

He further urged that the resources of the three Trust 
Territories considered by the Council (R»anda-Urundi, 
Tanganyika, and New Guinea) should be used to the full- 
est extent to advance education of the inhabitants on 
sound lines as a prerequisite of their socjal, economic, and 
political advancement. Medical and public health organ- 
izations in all three territories were inadequate. Over 
the past half-century land available to the indigenous 
population had diminished gradually. This should be 
considered in relation to any development schemes in 
Trust Territories. 
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Racial Discrimination Charged 


Making one specific reference to a territory, Mr. 
Jha observed that Tanganyika, which “used to be free 
from the virus of racialism, was being infected with it 
under the influence of Kenya’s white settlers.” Continued 
pressure from European public opinion threatened to 
affect the fair balance which the Government of Tan- 
ganyika was trying to maintain. In the Tanganyika 
civil service, there were different rates of pay for Euro- 
peans, Asians, and Africans doing exactly the same work 
and having exactly the same qualifications. 

On the question of administrative unions, Mr. Jha’s 
conclusions were that such unions were permissible on 
two conditions. First, they should not be inconsistent 
with Article 76 which defines the basic objectives of the 
Trusteeship System. Secondly, the Administering Au- 
thorities should not use their right under the Trust 
Agreements to prejudice in any way the political integ- 
rity of the Territories concerned. It was for the Trus- 
teeship Council, not the Administering Authority, to de- 
termine these questions. 

The inter-territorial plan in East Africa had been in- 
troduced, Mr. Jha said, in the face of opposition of the 
vast majority of the people, including the entire body 
of Africans, Asians, and Arabs in Tanganyika, Kenya, 
and Uganda, while only the small but politically strong 
European community in Tanganyika had been in favor. 

Mr. Jha suggested that the whole question of adminis- 
trative unions should be made a special study of the 
Trusteeship Council. 


“Dangerous Tendencies”? in Council 


A general defence of the policies of the United King- 
dom in Trust Territories and in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories was made by Grantley Adams (Unitep Kinc- 
DOM). His Government believed, Mr. Adams said, that 
“a critical stage had been reached in the development of 
the Trusteeship Council as a principal organ of the 
United Nations.” Mr. Adams pointed out that he came 
from a dependent territory (Barbados, British West In- 
dies), and said that it seemed clear to him that the Coun- 
cil, as pointed out by Ernest Bevin in the plenary meet- 
ings, was “degenerating into a platform for political 
propaganda.” Unless the Council could rid itself of 
certain false notions and break away from certain dan- 
gerous tendencies, it would prove itself unequal to the 
responsibilities placed upon it by the Charter, said Mr. 
Adams. The real interests of the people of the Trust 
Territories tended to be overlooked in the clash of power 
politics. 

Mr. Adams said there was a real lack of knowledge 
of conditions in Trust Territories and an extraordinary 
amount of misunderstanding—sometimes genuine, but 
sometimes clearly deliberate—concerning these condi- 
tions. There even seemed to be a suspicion that the 
Administering Authorities were perpetually seeking to 
evade their obligations laid down for them in the Charter. 
This was quite untrue of the United Kingdom, whose 
statesmen and colonial administrators had used the very 
words of the Charter long before any Trusteeship Agree- 
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ments had been drawn up, and who had implemented 
their provisions before the United Nations came into be- 
ing. 

Because it consisted of experts who knew their job 
thoroughly, the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations had been a useful and constructive 
body. The Charter called for representatives on the 
Trusteeship Council to be “specially qualified persons.” 
Mr. Adams felt that if this provision were faithfully ob- 
served, the Council would avoid passing doctrinaire 
judgments on important problems to the solution of 
which the Administering Authorities had given years of 
experience and endeavor. 

Replying to Mr. Jha’s questions, Mr. Adams said that 
the inter-territorial organization of East Africa was to 
the benefit of the people of Tanganyika. To have can- 
celled any common services built up over fifty years for 
the common benefit of Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda 
would have been a retrograde step. 

Outside the limited field of joint technical services, 
Tanganyika was fully independent of other territories 
composing the High Commission. Mr. Adams also made 
the point that there were no Charter provisions which re- 
quired the United Kingdom to consult the Trusteeship 
Council prior to instituting inter-territorial services. 
On this matter, the Administering Authority, being in 
direct contact with the peoples for whose advancement it 
had been made primarily responsible, was the best judge. 

As to the allegation that racial discrimination had 
emerged in Tanganyika, Mr. Adams assured Mr. Jha that 
the United Kingdom was mindful of its obligations under 
Article 76(c) of the Charter to end all such manifesta- 
tions. The Government of Tanganyika subscribed to the 
Geneva Convention on Social Policy of 1947 according 
to which it was “an aim of policy” to abolish discrimina- 
tion, but it was not in a position to achieve this objec- 
tive at once. 


Trusteeship Extension Refused 


After several days of debate in which criticism of the 
Administering Authorities was voiced by the representa- 
tives of Poland, the U.S.S.R., Byelorussian 5S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, Mr. Adams returned to 
expand his original remarks, which he said may have 
been misunderstood. He expressed faith in the Trustee- 
ship System and Council, provided that the Council’s 
deliberations were conducted in an atmosphere free from 
political considerations. Praising the work of the Coun- 
cil, he said he could not conceal the fact that in the view 
of his Government, the attitude of the member responsible 
for the minority report (an annex to the Trusteeship 
Council report setting out views of the representative of 
the U.S.S.R.,) “seriously impaired the work of the Coun- 
cil during its recent session.” 

Co-operation between the Administering and Non-Ad- 
ministering powers would be continued and, provided it 
was not marred by the attitude of the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. in the future, the work of the Council would 
be of real benefit to the peoples of Trust Territories. 
The Council, however, could not carry out its responsi- 
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bilities if it had to spend time discussing ideological 
problems extraneous to its work. It should be a “work- 
ing” not a “talking” body. 

During the debate there had been an implication that 
the provisions of Article 77(c) required Administering 
Powers to place all Non-Self-Governing Territories un- 
der the Trusteeship System. Actually, the Charter in 
sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of Article 77 made it clear 
that such acts should be voluntary. 

As far as the British West Indies, which were entering 
on a stage of partnership, were concerned, the Trustee- 
ship System, Mr. Adams said, would be regarded as a 
retrograde step. The peoples of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories supported the British Government’s decision 
not to allow the Trusteeship Council’s work to be extend- 
ed to these areas. 


Supervisory Role 


_ Emphasizing the supervisory role of the Trusteeship 
Council, Dr. Alvaro B. Maia (BraziL), said that the 





Fourth Committee’s Resolution On Education 
In Trust Territories 
vo a general debate on the Trusteeship Council’s 
report, the Fourth Committee of the General As- 
sembly passed a resolution dealing with education in 
Trust Territories. The resolution, which was adopted 
on November 5 by a vote of 39 to none with six 
abstentions was submitted jointly by Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. In its operative clauses, it 
recommends that the Trusteeship Council should: 

e@ Request the Administering Authorities to in- 
tensify, within their possibilities, their efforts to 
increase educational facilities, even if this should in- 
volve an increase in the budgetary provisions for this 
purpose; 

e In order to ensure that this increase of educa- 
tional facilities be carried out in a democratic man- 
ner, propose to the Administering Authorities that 
primary education should be free and that access to 
higher education should not depend on means. 

@ Suggests to the Administering Authorities the im- 
provement and expansion of existing facilities for the 
purpose of training indigenous teachers; 

e Having regard to the existing facilities for higher 
education in Africa already provided by certain Ad- 
ministering Authorities, and bearing in mind the plans 
already made for their development, study, in consulta- 
tion with these Administering Authorities, the financial 
and technical implications of a further expansion of 
these facilities. 

This clause also suggested that, if the Council con- 
sidered it desirable it should include the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion in its consultation. The recommended expansion 
should include the possibility of establishing and 
maintaining a university by 1952 to meet the higher 
educational needs of the Trust Territories in Africa. 
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preservation of the political and juridical individuality 
of the Trust Territories was the most serious problem 
facing the Council. Certain administrative unions be- 
tween Trust Territories and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories went beyond the provisions of the Agreement. It 
was absolutely essential to safeguard the status of Trust 
Territories until they were ready to choose their own 
form of government. Meanwhile, the Administering Au- 
thority should make no decisions which might prejudice 
the decisions which the Trust Territories may make 
when they attained independence. 

International supervision was the cornerstone of the 
Trusteeship System, according to Housain Choudhari 
(PAKISTAN), who said that no agreement between the 
Assembly or the Council and the Administering Authority 
which frustrated the basic objectives of the Charter, could 
be legal or binding. 

Steps calculated to change the political and juridical 
character of the Trust Territories by administrative or 
complete union touched the very essence of trusteeship, 
said Manfred Lachs (PoLANp). In view of the claims 
by the representatives of Belgium, France, Australia and 
the United Kingdom, that they were trustees on behalf 
of the Trust Territories, and not agents of the United 
Nations, it was important that division of opinion on 
this issue in the Trusteeship Council should be squarely 


faced. 


Two Extreme Views 

It is important, said Dr. R. Noriega (MEXICO) to avoid 
the two extreme views which prevailed in the Council. 
According to one view, the Council should limit itself to 
the examination and unanimous approval of the annual 
reports of the Administering Authorities. The other view 
was that the Council was endowed with administrative 
power and the Administering Authority retained manda- 
tory powers only. He disagreed with the view expressed 
in the Fourth Committee and the Council that only States 
which had experience of colonial administration could 
speak on the subject. Mexico, having been a colony for 
three hundred years, was well-qualified to have an 
opinion. 

On the question of administrative unions, Dr. Noriega 
said that even when the unions were non-political, there 
was a danger that the juridical personality of Trust Terri- 
tories would be diminished, if not extinguished. There 
was need for constant contact between the United Nations 
and the Trust Territories, where there were actually 
many cases in which lower grade officials were ignorant 
of the very existence of the Trusteeship System. 


Australian Assurances ; 

The second representative of an Administering Au- 
thority to join the debate, John Hood (AusTRALIA) de- 
fended the proposed administrative union of Papua and 
New Guinea. Such a union would not retard the social, 
economic or educational advancement of the inhabitants, 
nor contravene respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, discourage recognition of the interdependence 
of the peoples of the world nor militate against equal 
treatment for Members of the United Nations. 
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The only plausible ground for mistrust of the Austral- 
ian action was that the union would hamper progressive 
development towards self-government or independence 
by extinguishing the separate identity of the Trust Terri- 
tory (New Guinea), Mr. Hood said. Australia had given 
assurances that this would not happen. It had volunteered 
information on the “Papua and New Guinea Act, 1948,” 
but this did not imply any obligation to submit such 
measures before their implementation. The Administering 
Authority of a Trust Territory should make its own 
decisions and form its own judgments with regard to the 
consistency of its administrative measures with the ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System. It did not govern the 
Trust Territories on behalf of the United Nations, but 
rather in trust for the inhabitants themselves. That trust 
was supervised by the United Nations, whose duty it was 
to evaluate the actions of the Administering Authority 
against the background, principles, standards and under- 


takings set out in the Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 


ments. 

A similar conception of the limits of the Trusteeship 
Council’s role was later expressed by Pierre Ryckmans, 
representative of Belgium, the third Administering Au- 
thority on the Fourth Committee. Addressing those who 
wished to strengthen control over the Administering 
Authority, Mr. Ryckmans said that for reasons of public 
law, an organ of control could not be consulted for the 
purpose of forming an administrative union, though the 
Trusteeship Council had the right to judge such an 
action. Belgium was ready to agree that the General 
Assembly adopt a resolution to reverse the measures 
taken on administrative union, but he insisted that the 
Committee, the Council and the Assembly should “act on 
the basis of knowledge and reason and obtain as full and 
complete information as possible.” Mr. Ryckmans then 
replied to the Polish spokesman, who, at a previous meet- 
ing, had asked why Belgium wanted to stay in Ruanda- 
Urundi,” he said, “because we have undertaken a great 
human task. When, thanks to us, the people of Ruanda- 
Urundi will be able to decide their future, the Belgians 
of Ruanda-Urundi will have achieved far more noble 
things than the mere selfish extension of Belgium’s in- 
terest in that area.” 


Dr. Oldrich Chyle, of Czechoslovakia, said that the 
Committee had witnessed a repetition of old tactics on 
the part of one of the colonial powers. 

Dr. Chyle said that the United Kingdom representative, 
had insinuated that, if the Committee did not accept the 
view of the colonial powers, it would degenerate into 
a platform for political propaganda. Associating himself 
with the minority views of the U.S.S.R. representative, 
which form an annex to the report of the Council, Dr. 
Chyle said the old colonial system was a real menace to 
world peace, and in general, to all humanity. The report 
gave ample proof that criticism of the’ colonial system 
was not without basis. The Committee might limit itself 
to formal review of the Trusteeship Council’s report, 
but it was its duty to examine the substance of the report. 

The progress of Trust Territories was the concern of 
every Member of the United Nations. Should the United 
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Nations, asked Dr. Chyle, voluntarily degenerate—in the 
interests of the small minority of colonial powers—into 
a platform for empty speeches as did the defunct League 
of Nations, or should it honestly face and discharge its 
duty as Trustee for the entire family of nations? 

Detailed criticism of the administration of Trust 
Territories was expressed by V. V. Skorobogaty, of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., who said that almost all of them 
suffered famines. Useful proposals on the basis of Chapter 
XII of the Charter had been made in the Trusteeship 
Council, but representatives of the Administering Author- 
ities had succeeded in having them rejected. This fact 
showed that certain members of the Council were activat- 
ed by their selfish interests rather than the principles of 
the Charter. In the Trust Territories of Africa, heavy 
industry, mining, and manufacturing were in the hands 
of capitalist monopolies which exploited the cheap man- 
power of the natives and reaped huge profits. Instead of 
managing agriculture for the benefit of the indigenous 
population, the Administering Authorities forced them 
to cultivate plants yielding raw materials. In New Guinea, 
also, the growth of European plantations threatened the 
indigenous populations with considerable loss of land. 
The Byelorussian representative criticized also the 
Ground-nuts Scheme in Tanganyika, corporal punish- 
ment in Ruanda-Urundi, inadequate and discriminatory 
education in Tanganyika and New Guinea, inadequate 
medical services, taxation, and the tribal system. He said 
that petitioners had been denied the right to be heard by 
the Trusteeship Council, and asked that the General 
Assembly adopt a resolution recommending the Council 
to make its rules of procedure more democratic. 

Supporting this point of view Andrei I. Galagan, of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., said that in the two years since the 
Trusteeship System there had been no progress. The 
Council’s report and the discussion in the Committee 
showed that the Administering Authorities were continu- 
ing the old coionial administration—an administration 
that worked against progressive social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political development. 


“Selfish Majority Block” 

Administrative unions were described as “inadmis- 
sable” by Simeon C. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., who 
made a general attack on the majority report of the 
Trusteeship Council. Its recommendations were patently 
incomplete, he said, and indicated an attempt to pass over 
certain tendencies in the administration of the Trust 
Territories; an attempt which betrayed the hopes of the 
indigenous inhabitants, reduced the prestige of the 
Trusteeship System in their eyes and undermined the 
System itself. The reason for such a report was that the 
Administering Authorities, instead of co-operating in 
good faith, had formed in the Council a solid majority 
block for the defence of their own selfish narrow inter- 
ests and had opposed the adoption of proposals for the 
improvement of conditions and for the prevention of 
administrative unions. The vagueness and inconsistency 
of the Council’s recommendations made it possible for 
the Administering Authorities, under one pretext or 
another, to avoid implementation. 





The United Nations'must have the power of super- 
vising the administration of Trust Territories Mr. Tsarap- 
kin said. The United Nations should preserve the status 
of the Trust Territories by requesting Administering 
Authorities to refrain from forming administrative 
unions, which were in violation of the Charter. It should 
urge them to establish independent administrations and 
organs of local self-government. The Administering Au- 
thorities should fulfill their Charter obligations to pro- 
mote the political, economic, social, and educational 
progress of Trust Territories, and should introduce repre- 
sentative government through an adequate electoral sys- 
tem. It was essential for the Assembly to adopt a resolu- 
tion recommending these reforms. 


Joining critics of the Administering Authorities, 
Brenko Miljanovic, of Yugoslavia, said that the speech 
of the United Kingdom representative had confirmed the 
opinion that the Trusteeship Council must be given the 
widest powers, its control over Trust Territories strength- 
ened, and its recommendations made in more resolute 
terms. He said that the main purpose of the Trusteeship 
Council was to break the tradition that had taken root 
in certain Administering Powers. The Council had been 
too lenient. While a certain prudence was only proper in 
the early stages of the Council’s work, there was a grave 
danger that the Council might become the guardian of 
the status quo to the exclusive benefit of the Administer- 
ing Powers. 


Common Criteria Sought 


Speaking for France, Roger Garreau appealed to mem- 
bers of the Committee to find common criteria by which 
to assess the work of the Council. Certain members of 
the Council seemed to be prejudiced against the colonial 
system. Such prejudices may have been justified fifty 
years ago. but the situation had changed. The application 
of the so-called colonial system had produced different 
results iu different territories. This evolution should be 
examined objectively and not dismissed on preconceived, 
outworn ideas. He asked the non-Administering Powers 
to admit that everything possible had been done. The 
Council, Mr. Garreau said, had been hasty in reaching its 
conclusions on Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi without 
waiting for the report of the Visiting Mission. 

Concern over the tendency of the Trusteeship Council 
to split into Administering and non-Administering groups 
was expressed by J. S. Reid, of New Zealand, who said 
that New Zealand had implemented many of the recom- 
mendations made by the Visiting Mission to Western 
Samoa, and that other actions in the field of education, 
health, and politics were in preparation. 

Faith in the Trusteeship System was expressed by Dr. 
Guy Perez Cisneros (CuBA), who praised the construc- 
tive attitude of New Zealand. 

General: Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, de- 
nounced as completely inadmissible the attitude of the 
Administering States which had sought to belittle the 
efforts of the Council and to resist its authority. To 
stultify the Council by such attacks was deplorable. He 
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Credentials of 


Czechoslovak Representative 


At the request of the 
delegation of Czechoslo- 
vakia the following facts 
concerning the credentials 
of Dr. Jan Papanek and 
Dr. Vladimir Houdek are 
summarized below: The 
credentials accrediting Dr. 
Jan Papanek as perma- 
nent delegate of 
Czechoslovakia were 
signed by Dr. Jan Mas- 
aryk, then Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia. 
The credentials of Dr. 
Vladimir Houdek as new 
Czechoslovak 
delegate were  for- 
warded to the Secretariat 
by Dr. Vladimir Clemen- 
tis, then and now Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslo- 
vakia. These credentials of Dr. Houdek were later sup- 
plemented by a letter signed by Dr. Eduard Benes, Pres- 
ident of the Czechoslovak Republic, containing the recall 
of Dr. Papanek and the appointment of Dr. Vladimir 
Houdek as permanent representative of the Czechoslo- 


vak Republic. 


permanent 





Dr. Houdek 





shared the hope that the activities of the Council would 
not be hampered by political motives, but at the same 
time, he could not accept the implication that the Ad- 
minisering Authorities should not be subject to criti- 
cism of any kind. He added that criticism such as that 
expressed by the Ukrainian representative was “un- 
fortunate.” Progress had been made, but miracles could 
not be expected in two years. 

General Romulo appealed to the Administering Au- 
thorities to do their part in implementing the Trusteeship 
System. They were not the trustees in the Trusteeship 
System. The only trustee was the United Nations. Mem- 
bers of the Committee should speak not only for their 
governments but for the voiceless millions of dependent 
people. 

Other speakers, including Hector A. Gerqna of Uru- 
guay and Dr. Gabriel Lovera of Venezuela, who spon- 
sored one of the original drafts of the resolution on edu- 
cation, refrained from criticism of the Administering 
Authorities while insisting on the positive role of the 
Trusteeshp Council. 

With the conclusion of the general debate, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to consider the resolutions before it. 
The first to be taken up and passed without much dis- 
cussion was the resolution on education. ( (See page 910). 
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COMMITTEE APPROVES 
CONTRIBUTIONS SCALE 


Ww EACH OF THE 58 MEMBERS of the United Na- 

tions should contribute to the cost of the organi- 
zation—in terms of a percentage assessment—was de- 
termined by the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee when it approved a report of its Working 
Group on Contributions on October 27. 


The Working Group, composed of fourteen members 
including the Chairman of the Committee on Contribu- 
tions. Dr. G. Martinez-Cabanas, was constituted by the 
Fifth Committee on September 30. Its purpose was to 
study the report of the Committee on Contributions 
and two proposed amendments to the rule relating to 
assessments in the Assembly’s rules of procedure. 


The first amendment, proposed by the United States, 
would place a ceiling of 33 1/3 per cent on contribu- 
tions; but this principle, it was agreed, was a target to 
be reached gradually over a number of years as world 
economic conditions become normal and as new Mem- 
bers are admitted. The Working Group concluded that 
under present conditions the immediate introduction of 
a one-third ceiling would not be desirable. The present 
scale of contributions is subject to change to meet malad- 
justments in the assessments of certain countries; these 
should be removed, the Working Group felt, before a 
permanent scale is adopted. However, in normal times 
no one Member should contribute more than one-third 
of the ordinary expenses of the organization for any 


one year. 


An amendment proposed by Canada—that the per 
capita contribution of any Member state should not 
exceed the per capita rate of the Member making the 
largest contribution—was also found to have a reason- 
able basis. Member states would find it difficult to jus- 
tify payment of a higher per capita than that of the 
country with the largest per capita income. Three coun- 
tries are now paying a slightly higher per capita contri- 
bution than that of the United States, the highest con- 
tributor. The Working Group therefore recognized that 
in normal times the principle should be applied and it 
proposed that the Committee on Contributions in its fu- 
ture work should do so. 


On the question of a “floor” in assessments, the Work- 
ing Group favored the lowest percentage figure applied 
to the budget for 1949—0.04 per cent. It appreciated 
the important role of the smaller states, however, and 
agreed that the question might call for later reconsidera- 
tion when world economic conditions improve. 


The Working Group’s report also stressed the impor- 
tance of Member states assisting the Committee on Con- 
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tributions by providing more complete and up-to-date 
statistical data than is available at present. 


The Working Group agreed with the recommendations 
of the Committee on Contributions that a portion of the 
contributions for 1949 may, at the discretion of the 
Secretary-General and after consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Contributions, be paid in 
currencies other than United States dollars. The Work- 
ing Group further recommended that the scale of assess- 
ments be reviewed by the Committee on Contributions 
in 1949 and that a report be submitted to the next regu- 
lar session of the Assembly. 


The proposals of the Working Group in regard to 
the two amendments were approved by the Fifth Commit- 
tee by 39 to none, with 5 abstentions. The scale of assess- 
ments for the 1949 budget, given in the report together 
with other recommendations, was unanimously approved. 


**Rice and Rice Diets’’ 


Rice is the staple food of more than half the human 
race. Like all other cereals, it does not, however, con- 
tain all the nutrients needed for health. Therefore, in 
developing its program in Asia and other rice-eating 
areas, it will be one of the main tasks of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization to stimulate and co-ordinate 
campaigns for improving the health of rice-eaters. 


This is pointed out in a survey published by the FAO 
and prepared by its Nutrition Division. Entitled Rice 
and Rice Diets, it is primarily a study of the nutritive 
value of rice diets and ways and means of improving 
nutrition in rice-eating areas, the emphasis being placed 
on immediate measures for improvement. The survey 
points out, however, that it is particularly difficult to 
correct the deficiency of rice in calcium and riboflavin, 
the intake of which, it suggests, could be improved, for 
example, by the greater consumption of leafy vegetables. 


It was decided to publish the survey on the proposal 
of a committee of nutrition workers in East Asian coun- 
tries which met in February this year at Baguio, in the 
Philippines. The survey is based on a study of rice prob- 
lems presented to the committee by the FAO’s Nutrition 
Division. 


This Committee’s report has also been published by 
the FAO, under the title, Nutrition Problems of Rice- 
Eating Countries. The report, discussing rice and sup- 
plementary diets, is intended to provide a basis for an 
effective regional nutrition program for FAO. Broadly, 
it is suggested that the program should be concerned 
with: the elimination of rice waste at all stages between 
production and consumption; the improvement of the 
nutrient content of rice by better milling practices; the 
extended use of parboiled rice; the introduction of en- 
riched rice; and the improvement of rice diets by suit- 
able supplements and substitutes. 
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UNESCO: A Personal Report 


By Dr. Julian Huxley 


Director-General of the United Nations Educational, Scientifie and 


_ WRITING THIS article on UNESCO, 

I would like to present not only 
a resume of the events of 1948, but 
some general appraisal of the Organi- 
zation in the present state of its 
existence, together with some evalu- 
ation of its program. While such 
an evaluation must, of necessity, be 
a purely personal one, in the major- 
ity of cases the views expressed have 
either the explicit backing of the 
Conference, or its implicit approval. 

The first fact to be remembered 
is the extreme youthfulness of 
uNnEsco. As a definitive Organiza- 
tion, it is only 21 months old; and 
its effective operation dates back 
only to the time when the first pro- 
gram and budget was agreed upon 
in April 1947, 

Any new organization, especially 
a large international one of great 
complexity and novel type such as 
UNESCO, will find itself in its first 
years much preoccupied with prob- 
lems of administration and internal 
organization. While uNEsco still has 
many such preoccupations, it has 
now passed a critical point in its 
development. While 1947 was spent 
largely in trial and error, 1948 has 
seen the structure and assured con- 
tinuity of operation. 

An important innovation in 1948 
has been the extension of UNESCO's 
activities to Germany, and the deci- 
sion to recommend their further ex- 
tension to Japan. 

There has not unnaturally been 
difficulty in agreement on a program 
for Germany, the nationals of some 
countries wishing UNESCO to go much 
more slowly, those of others, much 
faster. A certain fact must be remem- 
bered. This is not part of our recon- 
struction campaign: we are under- 
taking work in Germany, not for 
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Germany. We are attempting a re- 
orientation of the Germans towards 
democracy and against all forms of 
aggressive nationalism and _isola- 
tionism. 


A YEAR AGO I was thinking in terms 

of a general UNESCO philosophy 
and of its gradual building up over a 
long period. I now feel that we 
should search for a single unifying 
idea, and that we should make this 
an immediate task. 

1 would like to offer the sugges- 
tion that for the purpose of a unify- 
ing and general appeal, the under- 
lying idea behind all UNESCO’s activi- 
ties can best be expressed in the five 
words “The Advance of World Civ- 
ilization.” The idea of the pro- 
motion of civilization on a world 
basis has in the first place the ad- 
vantage of being practical and con- 
crete. However vast in scope, and 
vague at the edges, it adds up to a 
series of definite and limited tasks. 
It introduces no note of ideological 
theory. Furthermore, it commends 
itself to the great majority of people, 
whatever their underlying philoso- 
phy. It commends itself immediate- 
ly to the educated portion of the 
world’s population, and can be read- 
ily made intelligible and desirable to 
the rest. 

As with any other general and 
comprehensive concept, civilization 
can be defined in various ways and 
can mean rather different things to 
different people. There is, however, 
an area of common agreement. The 
advance of civilization implies better 
cultivation of the arts of peace. It 
implies the advance of knowledge 
and the exploration of new and more 
outlets for creative activity and ex- 
pression. 


c Is NOT FOR me kere to try to for- 

mulate a detailed definition which 
will fit both the facts and UNESCO’s 
purpose. That is a matter for the 
world’s leading thinkers and creative 
workers to hammer out for UNESCO 
over a period of years. 


I would only throw out the sug- 
gestion that the advance of civiliza- 
tion consists essentially in the devel- 
opment of those human activities 
which can be shared and participated 
in without being destroyed or quan- 
titatively divided—namely the higher 
activities of the human mind and 
spirit. Knowledge is actually multi- 
plied by being shared: a work of art 
can influence and be enjoyed by an 
indefinite number of people. 


The idea of world civilization has 
a further advantage in that it tran- 
scends both nationalism and the lim- 
itations of that hopeful offspring of 
nationalism, internationalism. I use 
the phrase “internationalism” in the 
strict sense of collaboration between 
separate sovereign nations. Nations 
in our world still claim unrestricted 
sovereignty, and all existing interna- 
tional organizations are debarred 
from interfering in the matters of in- 
ternal concern to their member na- 
tions. 


In practice, however, this line can 
rarely be drawn sharply. To mention 
two out of innumerable possible ex- 
amples, a nation’s educational policy 
is legally a matter of purely domestic 
concern; but it may affect external 
matters, such as niutual understand- 
ing with other nations; and a nation’s 
population policy (or equally, its lack 
of such a policy) may readily become 
one of the tensions threatening peace. 


UNEsco is an inter-governmental 
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organization. Accordingly while its 
purposes are either world purposes 
(implicitly, like peace, or explicitly 
like promoting the general welfare of 
mankind), its very nature puts difli- 
culties in the way of their realization, 
since the ultimate control of its pol- 
ity is in the hands of official delega- 
tions representing the points of view 
of separate national governments. 


The best method available for se- 
curing any immediate advance in this 
direction, is for UNESCO courageously 
to delegate an important part of its 
work to private individuals, chosen 
not as official delegates of govern- 
ments, but as leaders of civilizations 
—outstanding thinkers, artists, writ- 
ers, men of science, owing their best 
allegiance not to nations, but to hu- 
manity— representatives not of gov- 
ernment departments, but of depart- 
ments of the human mind. 


yom ARE, HOWEVER, certain spe- 
cial fields in which UNESCO must 
begin by bravely delegating the dis- 
cussion of the question from the of- 
ficial and governmental to the unof- 
ficial and individual level, even if it 
runs the risk of finding that some 
susceptibilities, including those of 
some of its own Member Govern- 
ments, are offended in the process. 
For if it does not run this risk, it 
incurs the certainty that little or 
nothing will be accomplished. 


The Economic and Social Council 
have worked along these lines in re- 
gard to the United Nations Scientific 
Conference to be held in 1949, on the 
Conservation and _ Utilization of 
Resources. The Conference is de- 
signed to bring out the scientific and 
technical aspects of the subject, as 
far as possible removed from purely 
national interests in the hope that the 
illumination and the rational motives 
thus provided may influence possible 
later official action. 


Again, it is one thing to read about 
discrimination. It is a much more 
forcible experience to see it at work 
in many parts of the world, including, 
alas, parts of countries which are 
States Members of UNESCO; or to hear 
a leading academic personality in 
Peru maintain that the Indians should 
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not be given educational opportuni- 
ties because they were, racially and 
inherently, so inferior as to be un- 
educable. 


On the other hand, I have seen 
with my own eyes the evidence that 
this is not so, in the remarkable suc- 
cess of Mr. Truman Bailey in train- 
ing Peruvian Indians in skilled craft- 
manship and habits of regular work. 


To see this, and the almost com- 
plete absence of any social color- 
bar in a country like Brazil, and the 
intelligence and public spirit of many 
African chiefs and professional men 
in West Africa, and the wealth of ar- 
tistic talent, previously unsuspected, 
that has been elicited among the Hai- 
tians by the modest encouragement 
provided by the Art Centre at Port 
au Prince, or in Turkey by the mere 
removal of the traditional ban on 
representational art, ts to be given 
very real faith in the results which 
could accrue from a genuine appli- 
cation of non-discriminatory prin- 
ciples. 


Such facts lead on to the encourag- 
ing belief that international public- 
ity is one of the most fruitful meth- 
ods open to uNEsco. If UNESCO 
brings to light the positive successes 
which have been achieved where dis- 
crimination has not been practised, 
and where the authorites have genu- 
inely believed in equality of oppor- 
tunity, the facts will confound the 


forces of reaction. 
A CONSIDERABLE PART of my time 
and energy has been spent in 
travelling. I visited no less than 19 
countries during the spring and sum- 
mer, some of them twice. Since I 
have been with the Organization, I 
have visited 32 countries, 23 of them 
Member States, and two protectorates 
or colonies of a Member State. 


This has been of great value to my 
work for UNESCO: indeed I regard 
travel as an indispensable part of the 
duties of the high officials of the Or- 


ganization. 


Such visits are of importance in 
making personal contacts with the au- 
thorities and leading personalities in 
the countries concerned, and in bring- 


ing home to them that UNESCO is a 
living reality, not merely a remote 
and shadowy organization operating 
in far away France. 


I should add that this applies not 
only to vists from high-ranging ofh- 
cials, but to all official travel and to 
the influence of representatives in the 
field, such as the staff of the Field 
Science Co-operation Offices. 


During my oflicial visit to Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, everywhere I went | saw 
the immense efforts being made in 
the cultural, scientific and educational 
fields, as regards not only reconstruc- 
tion but new ventures and 
achievemehts; I found no barriers be- 
academic col- 


also 


tween me and 
leagues, and in general a great wil- 
lingness to exchange information 
with other countries and to co-op- 
erate in UNESCO projects. Indeed, so 
far as I could ascertain, barriers to 
cultural exchange are at least as 
great between these countries and the 
USSR, as they are between them and 
Western Europe. 


my 


r THE Mippte East, I was equally 

struck by the general readiness to 
think in terms of a broad cultural 
region, embracing Turkey, Iran and 
Afghanistan as well as the countries 
of the Arab League, as against the 
cultural nationalism of single coun- 
tries or the more insidious tempta- 
tion of a narrower regionalism based 
solely on Arabic culture. 


The first two years of UNESCO’s 
existence have proved that the new 
Organization is viable and healthy, 
and that a number of practical proj- 
ects, which could not be under- 
taken by any other body, lie ready 
to its hand. 


In its second year, UNESCO has for 
one thing achieved a much more 
satisfactory organization. But what 
in the iong run will be more im- 
portant, it has begun to glimpse the 
way towards a central unifying con- 
cept, or, to use M. Maritain’s phrase, 
a central principle of practical ac- 
tion, which will serve both to illumi- 
nate its path more clearly, and to 
give added energy to its action. 
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Better Participation in Economic and Social Council 


7 IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK of the Economic and 

Social Council to peace and world reconstruction, 
especially its significance to the smaller nations, was 
emphasized during a debate in the Joint Second and 
Third Committee. 

Specifically under discussion was the question whether 
membership of the Council should be increased to 24. 
The Council is composed of 18 states elected by the 
General Assembly and the.spresent membership includes 
all the Big Five. The proposed increase was on the 
agenda in the form of a draft resolution by Argentina. 
This recommended that the Assembly convene a Gen- 
eral Conference for the purpose solely of amending 
the relevant provisions of the Charter. But, in fact, the 
discussion went far beyond this, since many of the 
speakers took the opportunity to criticize the balance of 
power within the United Nations and its effect on the 
work of the Organization. 

Criticism of the political rivalries between the Big 
Five as being a stumbling block in world affairs was 
sprinkled throughout the debate, and it became obvious 
that many of the smaller governments held strong views 
on this matter. 

Proponents of the increase in membership of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, said Eduardo Anze-Matienzo 
(BottviA), were fully aware of the fact that security 
was an essential basis for world peace. But they were 
also conscious of a growing lack of faith in the United 
Nations on the part of the public. The work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, while less spectacular than 
the activities of the Security Council, was actually more 
fundamental and more constructive. Extension of the 
membership of the Council, he thought, would serve 
to revive public faith in the United Nations and would 
provide a sorely needed link between the United Na- 
tions and the populations of Member states. When the 
small nations took part in the General Assembly and 
in no other organ, public interest was at a low ebb, he 
declared, particularly since the General Assembly tended 
to produce endless discussion and little action. 


Relative Importance 


Referring to the relative importance of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council, Mr. Mor- 
eno (CoLomsiA) declared that to a small country a seat 
on the Economic and Social Council was more impor- 
tant than one on the Security Council. The present poli- 
tical situation, he said, and the dominance of the Big 
Five, minimized the role of the non-permanent members 
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of the Security Council and relegated them to a second- 
ary position in that body. Actually a small nation on 
the Security Council could wield little influence in the 
titanic struggle between the two great opposing forces. 
The Latin American nations, fully aware of that situa- 
tion, were therefore reluctant to serve on the Security 
Council. 


But, they were eager to be elected to the Economic 
and Social Council, because there the small nations 
could assume the lead in policy making and contribute 
substantially to the settlement of economic and social 
problems which are so vital to their development. The 
economic and social needs of small countries were greater 
and more pressing than those of advanced nations. The 
Argentine proposal did not go far enough, Mr. Moreno 
continued. Application of the democratic principles em- 
bodied in the Charter led to the conclusion that every 
Member of the United Nations should automatically be 
entitled to a seat on the Economic and Social Council, 
if it so desired. The dangers to world peace might per- 
haps be minimized if those who were “contemplating 
the destruction of mankind” turned their attention to 
the many vitally urgent economic and social problems 
confronting the peoples of the world. The possibility 
of war was inadmissible in a world where there was 
so much constructive work to be done. The small na- 
tions of the world were becoming increasingly convinced 
that their problems were being treated with indiffer- 
ence and that the promise of peace and improved liv- 
ing conditions had been a bitter delusion. The feeling 
could be dispelled only if the small nations were hence- 
forth accorded the same treatment as the Great Powers. 


Unlimited Possibilities 


Enrique V. Corominas presented the resolution on 
behalf of Argentina. The proposal was put forward, he 
said, because of a conviction that the Economic and So- 
cial Council was a vital instrument for forging human 
welfare and that its tasks in the economic and social 
field were of transcendental importance. The diversity 
and complexity of the Council’s activities were revealed 
by the fact that 57 per cent of the items on the agenda 
of the General Assembly were linked with the work of 
that Council. In addition, the possibility of extension of 
said, contained no provision for limiting the re-election 
of members to the Council, and while nothing in the 
Charter provided for permanent seats on the Council 
for the Big Five, in actual practice their seats could be 
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considered as permanent. Therefore there were really 
only thirteen remaining seats which could be rotated 
among the other Member states of the United Nations. 
Furthermore, when the Charter was framed, there were 
only forty-four Member states. In the three succeeding 
years Membership had increased to 58, and it was safe 
to anticipate that by the end of 1950 the number of 
Members would exceed sixty. 

While it had been held that amendment of the Char- 
ter was inadvisable, the Argentine delegation was of 
the opinion that the Charter, a human document, could 
be improved, especially in regard to the provision for 
the number of members of the Economic and Social 
Council. His delegation agreed that great caution was 
needed in any attempt to review the Charter, and even 
if his proposal was not adopted, he remarked, the dis- 
cussion would prove valuable. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder (Pakistan), while in complete agree- 
ment with the purposes of the proposal, doubted whether 
the moment for increasing the number of members was 
propitious, especially as it would involve the long, con- 
stitutional process of reviewing the Charter. 

Juvenal Monge (Peru) said that while he appreciated 
the principle underlying the Argentine resolution, he 
thought that a compromise was desirable. He therefore 
introduced a new resolution to the effect that Member 
states should consider this problem in the light of the 
discussion and communicate their suggestions to the 
Secretary-General. 

His object, he said, was to see that the question raised 
by Argentina was thoroughly discussed. 

A point made by A. S. Watt (AusTRALIA) was that 
if an increase in the Membership of the United Nations 
was sufficient reason for increasing the number of mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council then it was 
also good reason for increasing the membership of the 
Security Council—a subject that had been very thor- 
oughly discussed and decided upon at San Francisco. 
There were many ways in which the United Nations 
might improve its work but increasing membership of 
various organs was not one of them. In his opinion it 
would be best for the United Nations to concentrate on 
the solution of practical problems, avoiding propaganda, 
repetition, and procedural disputes. 

Neither did Fernand Dehousse (BELGIUM) support 
the proposal. He questioned the wisdom of summoning 
a General Conference at this period of diplomatic ten- 
sion. He also felt that adopting such a procedure to con- 
sider a relatively unimportant matter would damage 
the prestige of the United Nations. 


Reform Needed 


Speaking for France, Jacques Kayser said the 
French delegation agreed that the Economic and Social 
Council needed reform, but the argument that increasing 
the membership of the Council would increase its effi- 
ciency was not necessarily true. According to Chapter 
X of the Charter, the Council was required to submit 
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all recommendations, reports, draft conventions, and 
agreements to the General Assembly for approval. There- 
fore it was the General Assembly, not the 18 members 
of the Economic and Social Council, that determined 
policy in the economic and social field. 

Turning to the question of the Big Five as “perman- 
ent” members of the Council, Mr. Kayser pointed out 
that their re-election was not obligatory; it merely proved 
that the majority, after careful consideration, had reached 
the conclusion that the participation of the Big Five in 
the Economic and Social Council was essential. 

Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros (Cusa) said he thought the 
automatic re-election of the Big Five was due rather 
to a form of apathy than to any inherently valuable 
principle, and there was a danger that it might become 
a virtual tradition. Experience in the Council, he main- 
tained, showed that it was the smaller powers that ini- 
tiated most of the valuable resolutions. The Big Powers 
had no effective right or claim to automatic re-election. 
Their political rivalries had always been, in fact, a hind- 
rance to the real work of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. If the number of representatives of the smaller pow- 
ers was raised, they would not act merely as supernum- 
aries but would play leading roles in urging progressive 
and concrete measures, as they had done in the past. 
The French representative had contended that since 
recommendations by the Economic and Social Council 
must be examined by the General Assembly, the smaller 
Powers had full opportunity to voice their views there. 
That was not a true statement of the case. The power of 
final word was held by a small but potent minority, 
namely the Great Powers. 

B. P. Adarkar (INnpIA) recalled that considerable at- 
tention had been given at San Francisco to the compo- 
sition of the Economic and Social Council. The main 
considerations had been those of prompt and effective 
work and of equitable geographic distribution. It was 
clear, from the records of previous elections, that the 
allocation of seats had not been unfair to any category 
of nations, he declared. 


Full Co-operation 

A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) said that while Soviet 
Russia was in full sympathy with the objectives of the 
Argentine resolution, the Council was already doing a 
great deal to allow the maximum number of Member 
states to participate in its work. In addition to the 18 
members of the Council, there were 40 Member states 
represented in the functional commissions—-and an even 
greater number in the various regional bodies subsidiary 
to the Council, Furthermore, opportunity for Member 
states to take part in the deliberations of the Council 
was provided under the terms of Article 69 of the Charter. 

This Article reads: 

“The Economic and Social Council shall invite 
any Member of the United Nations to participate, with- 
out vote, in its deliberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that Member.” 

In the past many countries which were not members 
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of the Council had taken an active part in the Council’s 
discussions of questions in which they were particularly 
interested. 

Ernest Davies (UNITED KincpoM) expressed the opin- 
ion that the Argentine case for an increase in the Coun- 
cil’s membership had been lost. It had not been proved 
that a larger Economic and Social Council would lead 
to more equitable distribution or greater efficiency. Re- 
garding the membership of the Great Powers, most dele- 
gations conceded that the Council could not satisfac- 
torily fulfil its functions without the co-operation of 
those countries which wielded the economic 
and financial power. 

The Argentinian representative then stated that he 
would support the Peruvian proposal because it would 


greatest 


have the effect of keeping the question before the As- 
sembly. ‘ 

To meet the views of the United States and Belgian 
representatives, the Peruvian representative redrafted his 
resolution to read: 

“The General Assembly takes note of the interest 
shown by certain delegations for improving the work 
of the Economic and Social Council and for associating 
with the Council’s activities the largest number of mem- 
bers compatible with the efficiency thereof; recommends 
that members should consider this problem while tak- 
ing account of the discussions held during the second 
and third regular session and communicate their sug- 
gestions to the Secretary-General.” This was adopted 
by 41 votes to one, with one abstention. 


Better Participation in Economic and Social Council 


2. Representation on Functional Commissions 


—— AMERICAN MEMBERS, notably Argentina, ex- 

pressed further dissatisfaction and criticism during 
another debate in the Joint Second and Third Commit- 
tee, which began on October 5 and ended on October 21. 
They desire better geographical distribution of member- 
ship in the Economic and Social Council’s functional 
commissions. 

The Council is the most important organ of the United 
Nations, stated Enrique Corominas, of Argentina, in rais- 
ing the issue. It is a laboratory where the well-being of 
humanity is being prepared. But, he complained, while 
there were 120 seats available on the Council’s functional 
commissions (the Narcotic Drugs Commission being ex- 
cluded), these were filled by representatives from only 
39 countries, although the United Nations had 58 Mem- 
bers. Representatives of the five Great Powers predom- 
inated among those from the 39 countries. 

Urging that the 120 seats should be distributed among 
all 58 Members, Mr. Corominas said his delegation could 
accuse the Economic and Social Council of exclusive 
practices which were dictated by the five Great Powers: 
practices contrary to the spirit of the United Nations. 
But, he declared, his delegation merely wished to make a 
more constructive contribution to the functioning of the 
Council. 

This Council, he added, should not be a political exten- 
sion of the General Assembly. If differences existed in 
the Security Council, they should not arise in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council whose task was to improve 
the well-being and happiness of mankind. Yet, he be- 
lieved, this Council had become a discriminatory body, 
choosing Member states on a political basis to work on 
its functional commissions. 

Supporting Mr. Corominas, Eduardo Anze-Matienzo 
(Boivia) said that certain Members tended to “abuse” 
their right of re-election. This perhaps arose from a spirit 
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of collaboration and a desire to ensure continuity in the 
Council’s work, but it deprived certain states of the pos- 
sibility of taking part in that work and of occupying 
positions of responsibility. He urged, accordingly, that 
the right of re-election be used only to a limited extent. 


Draft Resolution 


Augusto Moreno (CoLomBiA) submitted a draft resolu- 
tion on behalf of Argentina, Colombia, and Cuba. The 
operative part of this resolution was a recommendation 
that the Economic and Social Council, in electing mem- 
bers to its commissions, sub-commissions and other work- 
ing organs, should take all Members into consideration 
with a view to utilizing the special services which each 
one of them could provide. 

While agreeing that the geographical distribution of 
membership should be as wide as possible, the United 
States representative, Willard L. Thorp, pointed out that 
certain countries might not wish to belong to the Council’s 
subsidiary organs for economic reasons or because of 
lack of staff. All 58 Members, however, enjoyed the same 
rights in filling vacancies which occurred on the com- 
missions. In practice, he added, agreements were seldom 
made in advance to decide which candidates should be 
elected to the commissions. Elections involving a second 
and third ballot were sometimes necessary. Given the 
rules ot procedure in force, it was difficult, to imagine 
how the Council could “cook” the elections. 


“More Judicious” - 


Mr. Thorp, therefore, thought it more judicious, as did 
Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE), Jacques Kayser (FRANCE) 
and others, that the appeal should be addressed to indi- 
vidual members of the Council rather than to the Coun- 
cil itself. 
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Ernest Davies, of the United Kingdom, suggested that 
their economic importance might explain the larger rep- 
resentation of the Great Powers. This was an opinion 
with which James Thorn (New ZEALAND), and Amazasp 
Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), and other delegates agreed. Mr. 
Davies added that the main object was not perfect geo- 
graphical distribution but the achievement of the best 
possible results. In support of his case, he argued that 
only the Great Powers had both the widest experience to 
draw on and a sufficiently large number of people trained 
for the type of work carried out by the Council’s organs. 


Elections on Rotation Basis Urged 


At this stage, the Venezuelan representative, Rodriguez 
Jiminez, proposed an amendment whereby elections 
would be held on a rotation basis to give all Members a 
chance of serving on the functional commissions. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, thought this suggestion 
excellent, but made the point that where the Great Pow- 
ers had been re-elected to the commissions, it had been 
because the Members of the Council had considered the 
presence of these Powers indispensable. He also thought, 
however, that a country like Argentina, which was an im- 
portant economic power, should be represented on all the 
principal commissions of the Council. He then proposed 
that the text of the draft resolution should be revised by 
a drafting sub-committee. 

The representative from New Zealand, James Thorn, 
pointed out that it was inaccurate to say that the Coun- 
cil had practised discrimination against certain states. 
He added, however, that New Zealand would have no 
objections if the Great Powers were willing to withdraw 
to make a wider representation possible. 

Finn Moe, of Norway, made the point that it was prac- 
tically impossible to give proper effect to the principle of 
equitable geographical distribution since the Council 
elected by secret ballot. It would be regrettable, he added, 
if the experts, which some countries had, were debarred 
from serving on the commissions because of a system of 
rotation (as proposed by Venezuela) or because of any 
other system of election. 

Further, many countries had no experts on some ques- 
tions, or else they might not wish to take part in the 
work of commissions dealing with those questions. On 
the other hand, Mr. Moe stated, there were commissions 
on which certain Member states could be of greater serv- 
ice than others. Thus, Norway had no wish to be a mem- 
ber of the Narcotic Drugs Commission, but, being a mari- 
time country, she very much wanted to be a member of 
the Transport and Communications Commission. 


Other Considerations 


Like Mr. Moe, Jacques Kayser, of France, argued that 
it was not enough to consider only the principle of equi- 
table geographical distribution. The question of com- 
petence and responsibility of members of commissions 
should also be considered. 

Discussing the criticism that only 39 states were repre- 
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sented on the functional commissions, he said that that 
figure, 39, should not be compared with the theoretical 
maximum of candidates, 58, but rather with the number 
of states that expressed a desire to become members of 


the various commissions. 

He also maintained that to adopt the draft resolution, 
addressed as it was to the Economic and Social Council 
as a collective unit rather than to its individual members, 
would imply the acceptance of a theory that might force 
the United Nations to amend its rules of procedure. 

Mr. Kayser then submitted an amendment to the effect 
that the Economic and Social Council, in electing mem- 
bers of its subsidiary bodies, should take all members 
into consideration, giving “due regard both to an equi- 
table geographical distribution and to the special con- 
tribution which each of the Member states may make to 
the work of the Council.” 

The representative of Brazil, Juracy Magalhaes, pointed 
out that his country had decided to serve on only two of 
the Councii’s commissions instead of three, in order to 
ensure a wider representation by allowing other coun- 
tries to be represented. 

Amazasp Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) and V. P. Smoliar 
(ByeLorusstANn S.S.R.) also thought that the draft reso- 
lution was contrary to the rules of procedure—as well as 
to the Charter. Their delegations were against the draft 
resolution for this reason. To adopt it, Mr. Arutiunian 
explained, would result in replacing the system of free 
elections with one making for compulsory and arbitrary 
participation by all Member states in the work of the 
Council and its subsidiary bodies. Membership of com- 
missions would thus become automatic, which would be a 
denial of the right to elect members to any organ of the 
United Nations. Members of the Economic and Social 
Council and its subsidiary bodies, Mr. Arutiunian in- 
sisted, should be elected by a majority vote in secret bal- 
lot, due consideration being given to equitable geograph- 
ical distribution. 


Revision of Rules of Procedure 


On the other hand, the Peruvian delegate, Juvenal 
Monge, favored a revision of the rules of procedure for 
elections to commissions. The main question, he felt, 
was how to distribute 120 posts among all Members. 
This would be hard to achieve in accordance with the 
present rules of procedure, unless nominations for those 
posts were presented before the elections took place. In 
this connection, Mr. Monge reminded the Committee that 
the Economic and Social Council had already decided to 
revise its rules at its last session. 

William Borberg, of Denmark, suggested that countries 
which did wish to serve on the functional commissions 
might make representations to that effect, through diplo- 
matic channels, to the governments taking part in the 
elections. 

At this point in the debate, El Rifai Bey, of Egypt, 
suggested that some budgetary arrangement could un- 
doubtedly be made in the case of members unwilling to 
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sit on commissions because they could not afford to do so. 
Noting that the five Great Powers held 70 out of the 
120 seats on the commissions and believing that their 
experience was needed, the Turkish representative, Settar 
Iksel, considered that the only solution was to increase 
the number of seats on the commissions, for it was a 
mathematical impossibility to distribute 50 seats among 
53 smaller powers. . 


Final Text of Resolution 


The drafting sub-committee, which was then appointed, 
submitted a resolution on October 21, in the following 
terms: 

“Whereas it would be equitable and highly beneficial if 


all Members of the United Nations were invited to co- 
operate closely on the functional commissions and other 
subsidiary bodies of the Economic and Social Council, 
the General Assembly recommends the Economic and So- 
cial Council, in the election of Member states entitled to 
nominate members of functional commissions, and in 
elections and arrangements for elections of members of 
other subsidiary bodies, to take all Members of the 
United Nations into consideration, with due regard to an 
equitable distribution, to the special contribution each of 
the Member states may bring to the work of the Council, 
and to their ability to take effective action in response to 
their election.” 

The Joint Second and Third Committees approved this 
resolution by 46 votes to 0, wiith no abstentions. 


Expatriation Allowance: Committee Approves Extension 


oe OF THE UNITED NATIONS SECRETARIAT who 

work away from their home countries are granted 
compensation, known as the “expatriation allowance.” 
By a decision of the Fifth (Administrative and Budge- 
tary) Committee on October 24, 1947, the allowance 
was limited to the first two years of service. Now the 
question of extending the time limit has been reopened 
by the Secretary-General. It came up in his budget 
estimates for 1949 and was discussed by the Fifth Com- 
mittee on October 24 when recommendations by the 
Advisory Committee were examined. 

The recommendation of the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue the allowance beyond the two-year limit involved 
a gross budget estimate of $606,940, chiefly for head- 
quarters service. The Advisory Committee proposed to 
save about $300,000 of this amount by holding to the 
time limitation. 

In a special report, the Secretary-General stated that 
the allowance was in recognition of the expenses and 
disadvantages affecting staff members serving in a for- 
eign country, such as: 


@ in the early years, increased expenses from living 
for the first time in a foreign country; 


e@ the risk of losing employment through factors in- 
fluencing this organization, its staff, and its budget, 
which is very much greater than it would be in the 
service of one’s own country; 


@ progressive and serious loss of professional or busi- 
ness contacts with the home country and a resulting 
increased difficulty in finding suitable employment in 
the home country if work with the United Nations should 
be terminated; and 


@ in many cases, the cost of maintaining two households, 
one at headquarters and one in the home country. 

The Secretary-General also pointed out that the Sec- 
retariat has been faced constantly with the problem of 
obtaining highly qualified individuals who would be 
willing to serve for long-time assignments away from 
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their home countries. The expatriation allowance with- 
out a two-year limitation is considered essential to at- 
tract and retain a competent staff. 

From the time the United Nations headquarters was 
established in the United States, said Andre Ganem 
(FRANCE), his delegation had always felt that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to compensate overseas personnel for 
the disadvantages of living in a foreign country. Such 
staff members have had to live largely in hotels and 
boarding houses and their life has been very different 
from that of American nationals living in their own 
country. 

The Belgian delegation, said Roland Lebeau, con- 
sidered that the salaries of United Nations were not 
high and did not attract the type of officials needed by 
the Secretariat. Further, the cost of living in New York 
had risen 40 per cent since those salaries were fixed, 
and therefore the present salaries were lower (in pur- 
chasing power) than those paid to international ofh- 
cers before the war. 

A temporary solution to the problem was offered by 
A. A. Roschin (U.S.S.R.) who proposed that the Fifth 
Committee approve the Secretary-General’s recommenda- 
tions for 1949 without prejudging the question for the 
future. The Secretary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee should be requested to examine the whole ques- 
tion so that at the following session the Fifth Commit- 
tee would have a better basis for judgment. 

A draft resolution by China, based on the U.S.S.R. 
proposal and amended in one particular by the United 
States, was adopted unanimously. The Committee’s 
recommendation to the General Assembly was (a) to 
approve funds for continuing the expatriation allow- 
ance pending the conclusion of a comprehensive review 
of the Secretariat staff salary and allowance system; and 
(b) to suspend (United States amendment) the present 
two-year limitation to permit payment through 1949, but 
to require re-examination of the whole matter at the 
fourth session of the General Assembly. 
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The tirst meeting of the Korean National Assembly on May 31, 1948. Dr. Syngman Rhee is shown here pre- 


siding as the Temporary Chairman. 


He was later elected President of the Korean Republic. 


Divided Korea — “A Grim Reality” 


I OREA CANNOT LONG ENDURE the present division of 


the country, declares the Temporary Commission 
on Korea in the second part of its report to the General 
Assembly. A sequel to the earlier part—adopted and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General on July 21—which cov- 
ered events up to the completion of elections in South 
Korea, Part II gives an appraisal of the post-election 
position. 

The Commission, as is well known, was unable to ob- 
serve elections throughout the whole of Korea. The Kor- 
ean National Assembly, as constituted therefore, could 
not be the completed assembly envisaged in the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly of November 14, 1947. 
Moreover, a number of political parties did not take 
part in the elections. Consequently, their plans and poli- 
cies could not be officially made known to the National 
Assembly. 

Nevertheless in duly electing representatives to the 
Assembly, 75 per cent of the potential electorate in South 
Korea (about two thirds of the population of all Korea) 
took part in the elections. Of the Assembly’s post-elec- 
tion work the Commission report says: 

“In meeting the desire of the Korean people for imme- 
diate independence and in fulfilling what they consid- 
ered to be the mandate of their constituents, these rep- 
resentatives discharged their duties in the same spirit 
which had prevailed in South Korea during the prepara- 
_ of the elections and on the day of the election it- 
self.” 
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The report gives a brief resume of the main features 
of the Constitution of the Republic of Korea which 
was adopted by a unanimous vote on July 12 and pro- 
mulgated on July 17. These provisions include: the 
guarantee of fundamental rights and freedoms of the 
Korean people; institution of a presidential system and 
a unicameral legislature; election of the President for 
a four-year term; a system of “checks and balances” 
among the three branches of the Government; and a 
certain degree of state control over natural resources, 
economy, and education. 

Since only rightist parties and groups had officially 
supported the elections, the Commission was concerned 
to know whether the two major rightist parties with 
their affiliated representatives would dominate the As- 
sembly. Such has not been the case. Minor parties and 
“personalities of liberal leanings” have played an in- 
fluential role in the Assembly’s proceedings. The result 
was the incorporation in the Constitution of such pro- 
visions as the distribution of farmlands to serve the 
interest of tillers; the right to work; labor’s right to 
collective bargaining; concerted action and profit-sharing 
in private enterprise, and state protection of the aged 
and infirm. The Cabinet too, the report says, represents 
various political groups and personalities. 

It appears therefore that no single party so far has 
been able to dominate the Assembly, and of the 85 in- 
dependents a majority has voted independently instead 
of as a bloc. As a whole, the representatives have dis- 
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charged their constitutional responsibilities conscien- 
tiously, the Commission concludes. 


Handicaps of the National Assembly 
It is difficult, the report advises, to determine to what 


extent the National Assembly will be able to meet the 
desire of the people for unification and to justify its 
claim to be the Government of the Republic with sov- 
ereignty over the whole of Korea. On the latter question, 
there are divergent views. On the one hand, it is con- 
tended that the present Government can be regarded as 
that envisaged in the General Assembly’s resolutions. 
The results of the elections were declared valid by the 
Commission, which subsequently consulted with the As- 
sembly and with the Government. Further, the United 
States has transferred effective administration of South 
Korea to the Seoul Government. That this Government 
is entitled to de jure recognition seems to be a reason- 
able contention. 

Contrariwise, the view that the Seoul Government can- 
not be regarded as the one contemplated by the General 
Assembly is based on its incomplete representation and 
its inability to extend its jurisdiction over the whole of 
Korea. Economically, the Seoul Government finds itself 
at a great disadvantage. Without unification, it will re- 
quire, for some time to come, economic aid and techni- 
cal assistance from outside. As the first part of the re- 
port of the Commission pointed out, the chemical and 
metal industries, resources of hydroelectric power, iron 
ore, and coal of the North form a natural complement 
to the agricultural resources and light industries of the 
South. Korea, the report states, cannot long endure the 
continued division of the country. With unification many 
of Korea’s problems would be solved and others ameli- 
orated. 


Efforts to Reach Agreement 
The report reviews the efforts to arrive at agreement 


between the North and certain political groups in the 
South over the question of unification, starting in April 
of this year at the first North-South political leaders’ 
conference in Pyongyang. The report further recalls the 
desire of the National Assembly for unification expressed 
in a resolution of June 12. On August 5, 18 members 
of the National Assembly introduced a motion to es- 
tablish a North and South Special Unification Commit- 
tee but the motion failed to carry because many mem- 
bers felt this would reflect unfavorably on the claim of 
the present Government to be the Government of all 
Korea. Further, they maintained that the Government 
should itself assume responsibility for removing the 
barrier of the 38th parallel. 

Meanwhile the North Korean authorities proceeded 
with a program for setting up a government and on 
August 25 a general election was held to elect repre- 
sentatives to a Supreme People’s Assembly. According 
to Pyongyang radio broadcasts, 93 per cent of the popu- 
lation of North Korea took part in the elections and 212 
North Korean Assemblymen were chosen. The broad- 
casts claimed that 1,080 representatives from South 
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Korea met in Haeju, North Korea, to elect 360 Assembly- 
men. These 572 Assemblymen, according to the broad- 
casts, constituted the Supreme People’s Assembly which 
on September 9 established the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea under the leadership of Kim 


Il Sung. 


Disunity Condemned by All Parties 

“The grim reality of a divided Korea” overshadows 
all other developments there, the report finds. All Kor- 
eans, regardless of their political affiliations or social 
standing, are united in their condemnation of this dis- 
unity. The Commission maintains that for the social, 
political, and economic well-being of Korea immediate 
unification is absolutely essential. All efforts of Korean 
leaders to attain this unity, official and unofficial, have 
failed to achieve positive results. The reason for this 
failure, the report observes, must be attributed in the 
main to tension prevailing in the international situation. 
The General Assembly is confronted therefore with 
the problem of dual sovereignty. Three of its Member 
governments—China, the Philippines, and the United 
States—have taken preliminary steps towards the rec- 
nition of the Seoul Government. 

“In so far as the problem of unification is concerned,” 
the report states, “one may question whether these de- 
velopments constitute a progress on the situation which 
existed at the time the General Assembly adopted its reso- 
lution.” Nevertheless, the Commission feels that al- 
though effective jurisdiction over the North is not exer- 
cised by the Seoul Government, this Government does 
provide a basis for proceeding toward unification by 
peaceful negotiation, at least in the economic field where 
unity is vital. The need for setting up some procedure 
to that end is urgent, the Commission declares, and must 
take place before evacuation of the occupying forces 
“abandons Korea to the arbitrary rule of rival political 
regimes whose military forces might find themselves 
driven to internecine warfare.” 

While the Commission recognizes that as an interna- 
tional body specialized in Korean affairs it might be 
expected to outline some resolution in this respect, it 
refrains from doing so—not because it shirks its re- 
sponsibilities, but because it feels that defining peace- 
ful relations between the North and South would be 
futile so long as the opposing ideologies and politics to 
which they subscribe continue in opposition to each 
other, as they do at present, “with ever-increasing vio- 
lence in all parts of the world where they confront each 
other.” However, while the Korean problem is only 
one aspect of the present struggle in international rela- 
tions, the Commission believes that there are prospects 
that the prevailing tension between North and South 
may be eased in the course of time. 

In conclusion, the Commission is of the opinion that 
the General Assembly should remain seized of the prob- 
lem, seek the co-operation of all Member states, and 
take such other steps as it may deem fit to bring about 
the national independence and unity of Korea. 
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Failure of Berlin Compromise Resolution 


U.S.S.R. Votes Against Six-Member Proposal In Security Council 


7 TIME HAS come to change the fate of the world 

for the better, declared Argentina’s representative, 
Dr. Juan A. Bramuglia, as he presented to the Security 
Council on October 22 a proposal for the settlement of 
the Berlin question. 

The draft resolution which he offered was the cul- 
mination of the efforts of six members of the Council to 
find a solution acceptable to all four occupation powers 
in Berlin. For 23 days, since the issue was brought be- 
fore the Security Council by France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, the Berlin situation had 
been discussed both at the Council table and in informal 
talks outside. 

Seeking clarification on fundamental aspects of the 
problem, six members—Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Colombia, and Syria—had asked the occupa- 
tion Governments two questions: on existing restrictions 
upon communications, transport, and commerce; and 
on the agreement concerning instructions for the Mili- 
tary Governors in Berlin (see the BULLETIN, vol 5, no. 
9, page 850). 

Replies were given to the Council by the three West- 
ern occupation powers on October 19, but the U.S.S.R. 
declined to answer on the grounds that the Soviet dele- 
gation did not find it possible to take part in the dis- 
cussion of the Berlin question in the Security Council. 


Terms of Draft Resolution 


The draft resolution states that the Council is act- 
ing in accordance with Article 40 of the Charter. 
By this provision, the Council may call upon the parties 
to comply with provisional measures to prevent an ag- 
gravation of the situation. Such measures would be with- 
out prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the 
parties. 

The draft resolution then calls upon the four occupa- 
tion Governments to prevent any incident which would 
aggravate the Berlin situation. Secondly, they are to 
put into effect simultaneously the steps required for: 

@ the immediate removal by all parties of all restric- 
tions on communications, transport, and commerce im- 
posed after March 1, 1948; 

@ the immediate meeting of the four Military Govern- 
ors in Berlin to arrange for the unification of currency 
in Berlin on the basis of the German mark of the Soviet 
zone. The Governors are to fix the conditions for the 
introduction, circulation, and continued use of the So- 
viet Zone mark as sole currency for the whole of Berlin, 
and arrange for the withdrawal of Western Mark B. 
This is to be in accordance with the terms defined in 
the four-Government directive agreed upon in Moscow 
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on August 30, 1948, and is to be carried out under the 
control of the Quadripartite Financial Commission. 
These must be taken by November 20, 1948. 

Finally, within 10 days following the fulfilment of the 
above measures—or on a date mutually agreed upon— 
the four Governments are to reopen negotiations in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers “on all outstanding 
problems concerning Germany as a whole.” 

This formula before the Security Council, Dr. Bra- 
muglia said, was aimed at strengthening solidarity among 
peoples. Therefore, the authors of the draft resolution 
had suggested the solution of trusting in the intelligence 
of the parties to the controversy so that “by recourse to 
reason and not to force,” they might “seek the fulfill- 
ment of their agreement.” 

The proposed solution, he continued, asked that re- 
strictions imposed by all parties be lifted; the fulfilment 
of these tasks was to be on the basis of “simultaneity,” 
which was a distinctive mark of the draft resolution. 

A formula for peace with honor for every one of the 
disputants—was Dr. T. F. Tsiang’s description of the 
draft resolution. Its simple purpose, he said, was to re- 
lieve existing tension. To those who criticized it for 
not having made any reference to responsibilities as 
to past events, for example, he wished to say that 
if the present problem were taken care of, the way 
would be opened for a settlement in the future. Others 
might criticize the draft resolution for going too far; 
but the Berlin crisis had frightened the world, and for 
the Security Council to evade its task would be tanta- 
mount to abdication. 

The six authors of the draft resolution could not con- 
sider themselves “neutral,” said Faris el-Khouri (SyrtA) ; 
as members of the Security Council they had acted on 
behalf of all Member nations, nor could they remain 
indifferent to the Berlin situation, inasmuch as no state 
would be safe in the event of a conflict. 

It was impossible to think of the four big powers 
going to war because of small differences over the 
“modalities” of substituting one currency for the other, 
Mr. el-Khouri added. 

The representatives of Belgium, Canada, and Colombia 
also gave their wholehearted support to the draft reso- 
ution. Fernand van Langenhove paid tribute to the efforts 
of Dr. Bramuglia, the Council’s President, to pave 
the way for a solution of the problem. There was room 
for some hope. All the occupation powers had shown 
that they were prepared to settle the “vexed issues” by 
negotiation—and the aim of the sponsors of the draft 
resolution was “to remove any obstacles to a revival 
of negotiations.” General A. G. L. McNaughton hoped 
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that the acceptance of the draft resolution would start 
“a far-reaching process for the reconciliation of the 
many other issues which need to be solved in the in- 
terest of the peace.” Colombia supported the resolu- 
tion, declared Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez, because 
it has always favored “juridical solutions to international 
problems.” 


Big Four Statements 


In order to allow the representatives of the four occu- 
pation powers in Berlin an opportunity to study the 
provisions of the draft resolution, the Security Council 
did not discuss the Berlin question further until Octo- 
ber 25. 

When the Council met on that day, approval of the 
resolution came from three of the four powers, but this 
was followed by categorical rejection by the U.S.S.R. 
Speaking first for the Western powers, Alexandre Parodi 
(FRANCE) thanked the six members of the Council— 
and in particular Dr. Bramuglia—“for the extraordinar- 
ily difficult and patient work which they did in attempt- 
ing to bring closer together the different points of view 
and in seeking an appropriate solution to this problem.” 

The French Government accepted the draft resolu- 
tion because, although it did not express his Govern- 
ment’s view fully, it represented a “rapprochement”; 
it was a conciliatory text that contained no condemna- 
tion but proposed a practical and equitable basis for 
solving the existing problem. Furthermore, the text of- 
fered to everybody “an honorable way out of the dif- 
ficulty” which constituted a threat to the peace. 

The United Kingdom also intended to accept the 
draft resolution, Sir Alexander Cadogan stated, because 
it embodied “a fair solution.” If the resolution was 
adopted, his Government would do its utmost to ensure 
that, by carrying out its provisions loyally, a settlement 
satisfactory to all parties would be achieved. 

Sir Alexander and the United States representative. 
Dr. Philip Jessup, both paid tribute to the leadership 
and efforts of the President of the Council to find an 
equitable solution. 

The draft resolution, Dr. Jessup said, was characterized 
by a spirit of reciprocity and the logical progression of 
ideas. The United States, “in a spirit of accommodation,” 
was ready to accept the resolution and its principles, 
and to carry them out “in full good faith.” 

In setting forth Soviet objections, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
recalled that he had previously advanced “complete and 
exhaustive argumentation” which proved that it was 
incorrect for the Security Council to consider this ques- 
tion at all. 

Turning to the text of the draft resolution, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky argued at length that it was a mistake to contend— 
as some other speakers had done—that the resolution 
called for the simultaneous removal of existing restric- 
tions in Berlin with the introduction of the German 
Soviet Zone mark into Berlin. 

The four-power directive of August 30, according to 
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the Soviet representative, had provided for “actual simul- 
taneity” in the removal of restrictions and the intro- 
duction of the German Soviet Zone mark into Berlin. 
The draft resolution called for the immediate removal 
of all restrictions; however, it had not provided for 
the immediate introduction of the German Soviet Zone 
mark into all zones of Berlin, but only for the immediate 
beginning of talks by the Military Governors to arrange 
for the unification of currency. 

“*You take off the restrictions and we will start talk- 
ing,’” was the way in which Mr. Vyshinsky described 
these provisions of the draft resolution. 

There was to be a time limit of November 20 for 
the talks, but no time limit for the removal of the re- 
strictions—which, Mr. Vyshinsky declared had been 
imposed by Soviet authorities “for the protection of the 
Eastern Zone against the illegal and harmful conse- 
quences of the unilateral introduction of the Western 
mark into Berlin and into the Western Zones of Ger- 
many.” 

It was clear, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, that there was 
to be no simultaneity in the carrying-out of the two 
steps in question, and therefore the draft resolution 
marked a departure from—and a direct violation of— 
the joint directive of August 30. His Government con- 
sidered it essential that the agreement reached in Moscow 
should be implemented exactly, and that the obligations 
assumed be carried out honestly. The U.S.S.R. could 
not accept the removal of restrictions as a prior condi- 
tion for the introduction of the Eastern Zone currency. 

Because of these considerations, the U.S.S.R. would 
use its right under Article 27 (3)—the right of “veto”— 
and vote against the draft resolution. 


Second United States Statement 


In the judgment of the world, declared Dr. Jessup, 
the resolution was just and reasonable, and _responsi- 
bility for failing to settle the Berlin question on that 
basis would rest “squarely and unavoidably” upon the 
USSR. 

Dr. Jessup referred in turn to the provisions of the 
joint directive of August 30, and pointed out that they 
called for two simultaneous steps “subject to agreement 
being reached among the four Military Governors in 
Berlin for their practical implementation.” 

That agreement, he said, was never reached for rea- 
sons which had been amply explained to the Security 
Council by the representatives of the three Western 
Powers. However, the question of the’ directive was 
not the issue before the Council; it was, rather, the 
threat to the peace created by the blockade measures 
imposed by the Soviet Union, andy Dr. Jessup asserted, 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s argument was an admission of the 
fact that the blockade measures imposed by his Gov- 
ernment were being used as a measure of duress. In- 
stead of approaching the draft resolution in a spirit of 
accommodation, the Soviet representative had “‘flatfoot- 
edly asserted” that his Government would continue the 
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threat ot 1s blockade measures until the Soviet mark 
was established as the sole currency—‘not by free 
agreement but under Soviet dictation.” 

“We must now ask what the Soviet Union wants,” 


SIX-MEMBER DRAFT RESOLUTION 
ON BERLIN 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING CAREFULLY CONSIDERED the series of events 
which have led to the present grave situation in Berlin, 

Conscious oF the Council’s primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace. and se- 
curity, and 

ACTING in accordance with Article 40 of the Char- 
ter in order to prevent an aggravation of the situa- 
tion in Berlin, in particular, by preparing the way 
to its settlement, 

CaLts upon the four Governments who have re- 
sponsibilities in Germany and in Berlin as occupying 
powers: France, United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies, 

(1) To prevent any incident which would be of 
a nature such as to aggravate the present situation 
in Berlin, 

(2) To put into effect, simultaneously, namely on 
the day of the notification of this Resolution to the 
four Governments concerned, the steps required for 
the fulfillment of points a) and b), which are set 
forth hereunder: — 

a) Immediate removal by all parties of all restric- 
tions on communications, transport and commerce 
between Berlin and the Western zones of Germany, 
and the restrictions on transport and commerce to 
and from the Soviet zones of Germany, it being under- 
stood that said restrictions are the ones applied by 
the parties after March 1, 1948. 

b) An immediate meeting of the four Military Gov- 
ernors to arrange for the unification of currency in 
Berlin on the basis of the German mark of the So- 
viet zone. The four Military Governors will fix the 
conditions for the introduction, circulation and con- 
tinued use of the German mark of the Soviet zone, 
as sole currency for the whole of Berlin, and to ar- 
range for the withdrawal of Western mark B. All 
the foregoing to be in accordance with the terms and 
conditions defined in the joint directive delivered to 
the four Military Governors in Berlin, agreed upon 
30th August 1948, and to be carried out under the 
control of the Quadripartite Financial Commission, 
whose organization, powers and responsibilities are 
therein described. 

This measure must be totally fulfilled by the date 
indicated in paragraph c). 

c) The date referred to in the last part of para- 
graph b) shall be November 20, 1948. 

(3) Within ten days following the fulfillment of 
the measures provided for in section (2), or on such 
date as is mutually agreed between the four Govern- 
ments, to re-open the negotiations in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on all outstanding problems con- 
cerning Germany as a whole. 
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Dr. Jessup said. Was it a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to discuss Berlin or the unification 
of Germany, or questions relating to Germany as a whole? 
Did it want the Soviet Zone mark established as the 
sole currency in Berlin under four-power control, as 
Premier Stalin himself suggested? Was it assurance 
that the Western powers did not want to use the four- 
power control of the currency in Berlin to control the 
general economy of the Soviet Zone outside of Berlin? 
Was it guarantees to prevent the use of transport facili- 
ties for black-market operations in currency in Berlin? 
The Soviet Government could have all these without re- 
sorting to duress. 

“If, on the other hand,” Dr. Jessup continued, “the 
U.S.S.R. wants to drive us out of Berlin—where we have 
an acknowledged right to be—that result they cannot 
get by maintaining their threat to the peace. We have 
stated that position over and over again, and that sim- 
ple fact should now be clear.” The blockade was the 
barrier, and the Soviet Union could lift it. 

Dr. Jessup also referred to Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement 
that the restriction measures had been imposed to pro- 
tect the economy of the Eastern Zone against the West- 
ern mark. But the blockade measures had begun in Janu- 
ary, while the Western mark had not been introduced 
until June 24. “I think it necessary to point out again 
that the matter of restrictions on traffic has nothing to 
do with the question of safeguards to prevent movements 
of currency.” 

In conclusion, the United States representative de- 
clared that the three Western Governments had indicated 
their acceptance of the principles contained in the 
draft resolution. If the Soviet Union would give reci- 
procal assurances that the program suggested in that 
resolution would be carried out, then, said Dr. Jessup, 
“it can be done.” 

The last speaker to talk on the draft resolution was 
Dr. Bramuglia, who spoke as the representative of Ar- 
gentina. His Government had interpreted the resolution 
as follows: the four Governments concerned should or- 
der—at the time they had been notified—their Military 
Governors to remove all restrictions and to introduce 
the Soviet mark under quadripartite control. The Mili- 
tary Governors, on their part, should separately diregt 
their subordinates to implement immediately the orders 
in connection with the removal of existing restrictions. 
They should also implement the order regarding the 
introduction of the currency as quickly as_ possible 
“and at any rate within the time-limit set forth in 
the draft resolution.” After this, there should be a meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


Draft Resolution Rejected 

The draft resolution was now put to a vote. Nine 
votes were cast in favor, with two against (U.S.S.R., 
Ukrainian S.S.R.). Dr. Bramuglia then announced that 
as this was a question of substance, the negative vote of 


the Soviet Union constituted a “veto.” Consequently, 


the draft resolution had been rejected. 








Future of Atomic Energy Commission 


Committee Recommends Consultations and Resumption of Work 


ae INSISTENCE of smaller powers that the Atomic 

Energy Commission should not remain inactive pro- 
duced results in the Assembly’s Political and Security 
Committee on October 20. 

A draft resolution originally before the Committee, 
which was supported by the majority of the Big Five 
and Canada, provided only that those six members should 
consult in order to determine whether there was a basis 
for agreement on the international control of atomic 
energy. This draft carried no recommendation that the 
Commission itself should resume its suspended activity. 

As a result of the arguments presented by other nations, 
however, the proposal was expanded to provide that the 
Commission should begin to hold meetings again and 
should survey its program of work. 

While this concession did not go as far as some states 
wished—they proposed that the Commission should act- 
ually proceed with the preparation of a draft convention 
—the revised draft nevertheless received substantial sup- 
port and was recommended for adoption by the As- 
sembly. 

A move to approve the Commission’s general findings, 
recommendations, and specific proposals only “in sub- 
stance” or “in principle,” rather than as set forth in 
detail in the Commission’s reports, was rejected by the 
Committee. 

Likewise the Committee turned down a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal for simultaneously prohibiting atomic weapons and 
establishing international control. 

A sub-committee which the Committee had appointed 
on October 7 to examine the various proposals before it 
in an effort to reach agreement on a draft resolution re- 
ported failure on October 18. 

As Rapporteur, Rickard Sandler, of Sweden, related 
that the eleven-member sub-committee had failed to reach 
any general agreement and had not removed the real dif- 
ficulties. He did not consider himself either authorized or 
qualified to make any comments. 

The sub-committee’s report gave the results of the vot- 
ing on three draft resolutions sponsored by Canada, the 
U.S.S.R., and India (see the BULLETIN, vol. V, no. 9). 
The Canadian proposal had received the greatest support. 


United States Position 


Commenting on the Canadian draft resolution, War- 
ren R. Austin, of the United States, expressed agreement 
with the first two paragraphs. In effect these paragraphs 
were, first, an endorsement of the majority findings and 
conclusions of the Atomic Energy Commission and, sec- 
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ond, an expression of regret and concern over the present 
impasse. 

The third paragraph called for consultations among the 
six permanent members of the Commission to determine 
when there exists a basis for agreement. Thereupon the 
Secretary-General would reconvene the Commission in or- 
der to resume its activities. 

In opposing the U.S.S.R. resolution as entirely unac- 
ceptable, Mr. Austin first emphasized the system of stages 
mentioned in the Assembly’s resolution of January 24, 
1946. According to the U.S.S.R. interpretation, these 
stages referred solely to the study to be undertaken by 
the Commission, whereas the United States and the United 
Kingdom understood it to apply to the system of control 
itself. 

To prevent implementation by stages would mean the 
destruction of atomic weapons in one country long before 
the existence of such weapons in other countries could be 
determined. 

By contrast, the majority considered that the treaty or 
convention was to be put into operation in successive 
stages in order to ensure the progressive elimination of 
atomic weapons. It was to be accompanied by the grad- 
ual establishment of control with a view to attaining com- 
plete control, eliminating the atomic weapon, and prohib- 
iting its use. 

As to the Indian draft resolution, Mr. Austin said that 
this envisaged a resumption of work by the Commission 
and the drafting of a treaty on the basis of the work it 
had already accomplished. That proposal, however, pre- 
supposed the co-operation of the U.S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R. delegation had already made it clear that it could 
not support the Indian view that the deadlock had been 
overcome. Thus the Indian proposal could be termed a 
call for resumption of the Commission’s work without the 
participation of the U.S.S.R. However, the political aspect 
of the problem was of such importance that any resump- 
tion at present without full collaboration by the great 
powers would tend to be harmful, having in mind that the 
majority had been unanimous in their support of the plan 
proposed by the Commission. 

Mr. Austin pointed out that the U.S.S.R. plan proposed, 
in effect, that nuclear fuel should be manufactured by 
states, and that the international control agency should 
carry out periodical or special visits of inspection to en- 
sure that exploitation was technically in accordance with 
the rules. In cases of infringement, the international 
body would make recommendations to the Security Coun- 
cil, which might decree the application of sanctions. As 
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infringement by national undertakings was likely to be 
frequent, the application of sanctions would likewise be 
frequent, and the inability of the Council to take action 
on account of the “veto” might create a dangerous situ- 
ation. 

According to the Commission’s plan, on the other hand, 
all concerns producing nuclear fuel would be the prop- 
erty of the international agency. Sanctions would not be 
required except in instances of major violations, such as 
seizure or refusal of inspection, which would rarely occur. 
With a spirit of co-operation in matters of basic control, 
the question of the veto probably could be easily resolved. 

It was obvious, continued Mr. Austin, that the system 
of stages had to be established before the final adoption of 
a treaty, but at present there was no point in defining the 
stages, when agreement on other points appeared so re- 
mote. 

As to staffing of the international agency, it was obvi- 
ous—and the representatives of the U.S.S.R. had admitted 
it—that until agreement had been reached on the func- 
tions of such a body, there was no point in considering 
that particular problem. Therefore the United States 
delegation did not wish to associate itself with the view 
expressed in the Syrian draft resolution that the Commis- 
sion might continue its work even without the participa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. 


The United States delegation firmly believed that no 
further progress could be made until all the members of 
the Commission agreed to accept the Commission’s re- 
ports as constituting the necessary basis for further work. 
As such acceptance did not appear to be forthcoming, 
probably the best hope of obtaining it was by consulta- 
tion among the sponsors of the Assembly resolution of 
January 24, 1946—the six permanent members of the 
Commission. 


In the Commission, Mr. Austin said, there was a fun- 
damental disagreement, caused by the refusal of the 
U.S.S.R. to participate in the world community on a co- 
operative basis. The Communist states had set up a closed 
system, protected by an “iron curtain,” of which the rest 
of the world was keenly suspicious. So long as that situ- 
ation lasted, no system of effective control could be con- 
templated. The Communist states desired to live in a 
secret world of their own where they might arm and pre- 
pare their people for war. The other states did not desire 
such a world. That was the real reason for the impasse 
in which the Commission found itself. Therefore the 
basis on which its work might be resumed should be dis- 
cussed, not by a technical body such as the Commission 
itself, but by the six sponsoring powers which had pro- 
posed in the first place that the matter should be dealt 
with by the United Nations. If those six states found a 
solution, the Commission could be immediately recon- 
vened. But if a solution could not be reached, they 
should report to the General Assembly, which would 
then decide what steps would next be taken. In this spirit 
the United States delegation would vote for the Canadian 
draft resolution in its entirety. 
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French Views on Problems 

The representative of France, Paul Ramadier, consid- 
ered that three fundamental problems were involved, all 
having a political element. First, the simultaneous nature 
of control of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons were closely connected principles. Difliculties 
and divergencies of view arose only in connection with 
the establishment of practical measures to ensure the 
application of those principles. 

The second problem was that of the organization of 
control. Abandoning the principle of free enterprise, the 
majority had advocated the principle of collective own- 
ership, whereas the U.S.S.R. maintained that there should 
be periodical inspections and enquiries in exceptional 
cases. It was apparent that behind the problem lay an- 
other problem of a political nature, extending beyond the 
atomic question, namely, the problem of general political 
collaboration. 

The third problem causing difficulty was that of the 
“veto.” There, again, fundamental divergencies of view 
were apparent on the subject of national sovereignty. 
When such a point was reached, it had to be recognized 
that the problem was no longer a technical one and that 
it would be fruitless to prolong negotiations in a body 
such as the Atomic Energy Commission, where opposing 
formulas could only be repeated and the disagreement 
increased. 

The problem required a more general political solu- 
tion, which could be evolved in another sphere, by dip- 
lomatic and private conversations designed to remove dis- 
trust. For that reason, an effort to reach agreement 
among the six sponsors of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion of January 24, 1946—the permanent members of the 
Commission—seemed to be the only acceptable solution. 
Such conversations, however, had to be conducted on a 
basis of trust, if agreement was to be reached. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 
Jacob A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., said that the Cana- 


dian proposal was nothing more than an Anglo-American 
proposal. The delegations of the United States and the 
United Kingdom had attempted as a matter of fact to 
get approval for the conclusions contained in the reports 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. That manoeuvre had 
been an avowal of their lack of any desire to find com- 
mon ground on which the Commission might resume its 
work in the spirit of the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly. 

The reports of the Commission embodied the United 
States control plan, in which there was no question of 
international control, but rather of absolute domination 
of the production and utilization of atomic energy by 
certain United States monopolies. 

At the outset the U.S.S.R. had been in favor of giving 
the question of prohibition priority over the question of 
control. But the refusal to accept the new U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals was tantamount to a refusal to conclude even simul- 
taneous conventions. The majority still clung to its posi- 
tion that control should precede prohibition. It was 
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Political Committee’s Recommendation 
and Voting on Atomic Energy 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Havinc Examinep the first, second, and third re- 
ports of the Atomic Energy Commission which have 
been transmitted to it by the Security Council in ac- 
cordance with the terms of General Assembly reso- 
lution 1 (1) of 24 January 1946, 

1, Approves the General Findings (part 11 C) 
and Recommendations (part III) of the first report 
and the Specific Proposals of part II of the second 
report of the Commission as constituting the neces- 
sary basis for establishing an effective system of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy to ensure its 
use only for peaceful purposes and for the elimina- 
tion from national armaments of atomic weapons in 
accordance with the terms of reference of the Atomic 


Energy Commission; 

(For, 40; against, 7; abstentions, 9.) 

2. ExPRESSEs its deep concern at the impasse which 
has been reached in the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission as shown in its third report and regrets 
that unanimous agreement has not yet been reached; 

(For, 49; against, 6; abstentions, 2). 

3. REQuUEsTs the six sponsors of the General Assem- 
bly resolution of 24 January 1946, which are the per- 
manent members of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
to meet together and consult in order to determine 
if there exists a basis for agreement on the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy to ensure its use only 
for peaceful purposes and for the elimination from 
national armaments of atomic weapons, and to re- 
port to the General Assembly the results of their con- 
sultation not later than its next regular session; 


(For, 46; against, 7; abstentions, 4.) 
4, MEANWHILE, 
THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Cats Upon the Atomic Energy Commission 
to resume its sessions, to survey its program of work, 
and to proceed to the further study of such of the 
subiects remaining in the program of work as it con- 
siders to be practicable and useful. 
(For, 43; against, 6; abstentions, 8.) 
Draft resolution recommened as a whole: for, 41; 
against, 6; abstentions, 10, as follows: 


For: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Haiti Honduras, Iceland, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Siam, Swe- 
den, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Uru- 
guay—41. 

AcaIinsT: Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia—6. 

ABSTENTIONS: Afghanistan, Argentina, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, India, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Union of 
South Africa, Venezuela, Yemen—10. 





therefore permissible to ask how long after the conclusion 
of a convention on control would the destruction of 
atomic bombs still continue to be discussed. 

The United States and the United Kingdom were try- 
ing to get the Assembly to state that the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission were entirely in line 
with the terms of reference of the Commission. But, 
contended Mr. Malik, the main clauses of that plan were 
contradictory to the Assembly resolutions. The Com- 
mission was supposed to make proposals “for the elimi- 
nation from national armaments of atomic weapons and 
of all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion,” but it evaded that immediate issue, and meanwhile 
the country that was manufacturing atomic weapons en- 
joyed complete freedom of action. 

Further, the Commission had been given the task of 
submitting proposals to ensure the control of atomic en- 
ergy in so far as was necessary to guarantee its use for 
purely peaceful ends. But in the proposals which it sub- 
mitted nothing was said about prohibition; rather, an in- 
ternational control system was advocated which applied 
to the use of atomic energy even for destructive purposes. 
It was thus officially foreseen that the destructive value of 
the atomic bomb could be the object of research and 
could be perfected. 

In the third place, the Commission was required to 
provide for effective measures to safeguard states which 
respected their commitments. The Commission, how- 
ever, had replaced the principle of inspection by a so- 
called principle of ownership of all the raw materials and 
all the atomic energy plants in the world by an inter- 
national control agency. 

Furthermore, the international control agency was sup- 
posed to function under the aegis of the Security Council. 
The Commission, however, did not propose anything of 
the sort. 

The Commission was also supposed to carry out its 
work by separate stages. But it now proposed that the 
system of control should be put into effect by stages in 
such a way that mineral deposits should be immediately 
brought under control, and, according to the wishes of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, the most 
dangerous phases of nuclear fuel production would be 
brought under control only later. That proposal. which 
was contrary to the known scientific and technical facts 
of the problem, was a breach of the General Assembly res- 
olutions and reflected the desire of the United States and 
the United Kingdom to bring all uranium deposits under 
the control of United States trusts. Meanwhile, the means 
of production of atomic energy in the United States would 
not be subjected to control. 

The second paragraph of the Canadian draft resolution, 
Mr. Malik continued, was a concealed attempt to shift the 
responsibility for the deadlock on to the U.S.S.R. 

The third paragraph embodied, in a modified form, the 
idea of stopping the Atomic Energy Commission’s work. 
That was the implication of the proposed consultations 
among the six powers for which no instructions, direc- 

tives, or basic principles had been laid down. If a really 
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new basis for agreement were sought, the Assembly would 
have to show the way along which an agreement was to be 
found. It should not base itself on conclusions and rec- 
ommendations which were acceptable to the majority only. 
Rather would it have to call attention to the spirit of co- 
operation required if results acceptable to all were to be 
achieved. 

No useful results would come from a discussion by six 
members behind closed doors, Mr. Malik asserted. 

All peoples were entitled to know how the considera- 
tion of the question was proceeding, and what really were 
the obstacles preventing the settlement of a matter which 
was of paramount international importance. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation would vote against the Cana- 
dian draft resolution in order to save humanity from an 
atomic war. It would vote for the U.S.S.R. proposal 
which provided a basis for agreement on atomic energy 
control. 

The Indian proposal, which approved to some extent 
the attitude of the United States and the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission would, were it adopt- 
ed, lead the United States and the United Kingdom to 
press even harder for the adoption of their proposals, 
Mr. Malik contended. If the United States really wanted 
to advance matters, a basis for agreement could be found, 
but its present uncompromising attitude made any agree- 
ment impossible. 


Canadian View 


On the other hand, Lionel Chevrier, of Canada, argued 
that the Canadian draft resolution—which had been sup- 
ported by the majority of the sub-committee—contained a 
workable and practical suggestion for ridding the world 
of the menace of atomic warfare and gaining freedom to 
reap the full benefits of atomic energy in its application 
to the peaceful arts and sciences. The U.S.S.R. proposals, 
on the contrary, had been found to be deceptive and to 
offer no real basis for agreement. 

The U.S.S.R. representative was proposing a system of 
specious simplicity, which consisted in signing two si- 
multaneous conventions. What the U.S.S.R. proposal did 
not mention was that the production of atomic energy 
materials was completed, in practice, before the assem- 
bly of one single bomb was begun. The U.S.S.R. was 
proposing to begin by controlling the last detail of the 
process, but it did not in any way guarantee that it 
would co-operate in the control of the preceding essential 
stages. 

Efforts had been made in the Commission, Mr. Chev- 
rier said, to obtain assurance from the U.S.S.R. in this 
regard. The U.S.S.R. Government had clearly shown 
that it had no intention of co-operating in any reason- 
able plan for controlling the production, refining, and 
final processing of uranium and thorium, although that 
was the very basis for any contribution towards solving 
the probiem. The only possible system was one of 
world-wide co-operation, which Mr. Chevrier said Could 
perfectly well be achieved. 





Furthermore, it was well for the Assembly, by adopt- 
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ing the second paragraph of the Canadian draft resolu- 
tion, to show the world the way of progress. 

The Indian delegation was proposing that the Atomic 
Energy Commission should carry on with its work de- 
spite the fact that the U.S.S.R. had refused to accept the 
principles which had to be accepted before the work 
could be continued. But the Commission was composed 
of scientists and experts. Reconciliation of the differ- 
ent points of view could be effected only by a body which 
was capable of settling basic political problems. Before 
going any further, it was absolutely necessary to reach 
agreement on the political principles. 

According to the majority draft resolution, the Atomic 
Energy Commission would not cease to exist and it would 
meet again when there was a basis of agreement as to 
the continuation of its work. In the meantime, compe- 
tent members of the secretariat of the Commission would 
be employed in collating, studying, and publishing docu- 
mentation which would be necessary for reopening the 
discussion. The secretariat would also have to carry out 
a preliminary study on the subjects which the Commis- 
sion had already decided should be considered in detail. 
That was a reasonable, positive, and constructive pro- 
posal which did not mean closing the door on agreement. 

For its part, the Canadian delegation was ready to 
honor its commitments as soon as there was the slightest 
possibility of the obligations being accepted by all on 
an equal footing—obligations which the control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons presup- 
posed. 


United Kingdom Views 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom, 
thought that it had been made abundantly clear that 
every delegation was anxious for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the effective control of atomic en- 
ergy. The issue was how those objectives could be at- 
tained. 

The majority held the view that, given establishment 
in practice of an effective system of control, the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons would be brought into effect. 
The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, said that prohibition 
must be brought into force at the same time as the con- 
trol program was agreed on. But, since it would require 
time to establish the methods of a control system, to set 
up an administration, and to carry out negotiations with 
countries concerned, the U.S.S.R. view seemed to mean 
that prohibition must precede effective control. Hence, 
the new U.S.S.R. proposal for two simultaneous conven- 
tions did not constitute a real modification of its earlier 
view that only after atomic weapons had been prohibited 
could a convention be concluded in respect of control. 

The United Kingdom’s point had not been met by that 
earlier view, and the new proposal did not meet it any 
more closely. The United Kingdom could not accept 
prohibition until the control system had proved itself to 
be effective in practice. 

Further, basic differences concerning the nature of the 
control program itself rendered it doubtful that the Com- 
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mission couid continue its work profitably without some 
concession by the minority to the majority view. The 
majority could not be expected to abandon the results 
of so much work. On the other hand, to develop specific 
proposals based on that work while ignoring U.S.S.R. 
opposition would only embitter relations. 

A treaty to which the U.S.S.R. was not a party would 
be valueless. Consequently, Sir Alexander thought that 
the proposal for meetings of the six sponsoring powers, 
when agreement could be sought in a quieter and more 
objective atmosphere, offered the most useful and posi- 
tive solution. If they could not agree, no work that the 
Commission might do would be worth anything. 

Hopeful for an early resumption of the Commission’s 
work on a basis of declared agreement which would pro- 
vide a real hope of success, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment was ready to act on a recommendation of the 
General Assembly such as was proposed. General en- 
dorsement by the Assembly of the majority proposals 
would constitute a real advance. Sir Alexander could 
not believe that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to ignore 
world opinion. 


Other Viewpoints 


In addition to Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United States—five of the six 
permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission— 
who took part in the general debate in the Political Com- 
mittee, seventeen other states participated. 

Sir Benegal Narsinga Rau, of India, stressed the im- 
portance of the provision in the Indian draft resolution, 
previously considered by the sub-committee, that the 
Commission should resume and continue its work. With- 
out this, he said, the risk of an atomic weapons race was 
certain to be increased. At any rate, that should not 
prevent the six sponsoring members from holding consul- 
tations. 

Also, Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Hodgson, of Australia, 
disagreed with the arguments that the work of the Com- 
mission could not be resumed in the absence of agree- 
ment, for he thought that objective and constructive work 
was possible at least in the two Working Committees of 
the Commission. 

There were many unexplored technical fields in which 
valuable work could be done, irrespective of agreement 
on principles of control, he said. Furthermore, the sec- 
retariat might continue to collect, collate, and publish 
information on atomic energy, work which would be 
guided and directed by the Commission itself. He 
thought that a gap in the work in the technical and 
economic field would be dangerous and would make an 
eventual solution difficult. 

He proposed to insert in the Canadian proposal, 
therefore, the provision from the Indian draft resolution 
that the Commission should resume and continue its 
work and should prepare a draft treaty or convention in- 
corporating its ultimate proposals as early as possible. 

Colonel Hodgson reaffirmed his delegation’s full sup- 
port for the principles contained in the first and second 
reports of the Commission, but argued that in the draft 
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resolution a way for some modification of the majority 
principles must be left open to allow a possibility of a 
compromise. 

He also urged the Committee to defer its vote on the 
report of the sub-committee until the work done by an- 
other sub-committee on the regulation and reduction of 
conventional armaments and armed forces could be con- 
sidered. The problems were closely linked, he pointed out. 

El Salvador and Syria also wanted the work of the 
Commission to be continued. The representative of 
Greece agreed generally with Colonel Hodgson, but could 
not concur in the view that the vote should be postponed 
because, he said, the problems were deliberately en- 
trusted to separate sub-committees. Support for this 
Australian suggestion was given by Burma. 

Opposition to the Canadian draft resolution and sup- 
port for the U.S.S.R. proposal were expressed by the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia, who argued that the Canadian proposal 
would not lead out of the present dead-end and would 
permit the production of atomic weapons to continue. 

The far-reaching consequences of the Commission’s 
reports, particularly the recommendation that the inter- 
national agency should have authority to take over the 
ownership of ore containing the raw materials of atomic 
energy, even when mixed with other important materials, 
such as gold, caused the Union of South Africa to adopt 
a cautious attitude. The economy of South Africa rested 
largely on its gold-mining industry. 


Canadian and Ecuadorian Amendments 


After the expression of these various views, Mr. Chev- 
rier, of Canada, said that his delegation had carefully 
considered the Australian amendment and concluded that 
it contained a great deal of merit. Under the Canadian 
proposal, the six sponsoring powers would not review the 
principles laid down by the Commission but would only 
determine whether further progress on the foundations 
already laid down was possible. 

Meanwhile, Canada could not see any profit in pro-- 
ceeding with the detailed drafting of a treaty or how this 
could be done when the U.S.S.R. did not agree on the 
fundamental principles. Provided this was clear, there 
might be an advantage in asking the Commission to pro- 
ceed with such work as was possible. Therefore, Mr. 
Chevrier further revised the Canadian draft resolution 
to incorporate the main suggestions of the Australian and 
Indian delegations with the exception of any instruction 
to the Commission to proceed with the drafting of a 
treaty. 

In line with the same suggestions, Dr. Homero Viteri- 
Lafronte, of Ecuador, also offered an amendment to pro- 
vide that if, within a period of six months, the sponsors 
had not found any basis for agreement, the Secretary- 
General should request the Commission to resume its 
work, 

Thus, he said, the other members of the Commission 
might be able to assist the sponsoring powers if they 
were not able to reach agreement alone. If the revised 
Canadian draft led to an understanding between the ma- 
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jority and minority views, Ecuador was prepared to 
withdraw the amendment. 

While Colonel Hodgson could accept the revised Cana- 
dian draft resolution subject to the consideration of any 
amendments which might arise, he was surprised at the 
new interpretation given by Mr. Chevrier—that the spon- 
soring powers would only determine whether circum- 
stances existed that made further progress possible—for 
he was certain that the majority of the Commission be- 
lieved that they should negotiate on the principles in 
order to try to resolve the deadlock. He felt that Mr. 
Chevrier’s interpretation must fall. 


United States in Support 


While still believing that a solution could come only 
on a higher level, Mr. Austin, of the United States, nev- 
ertheless bowed to the feelings of the Committee and 
announced that his delegation would vote for the revised 
Canadian draft resolution. 

In regard to the Australian suggestion for a postpone- 
ment of a decision, he considered it a grave error to 
merge again the question of control of atomic energy with 
the regulation and reduction of conventional armaments 
after they had been separated by the Security Council in 
February 1947, after lengthy debate. 


Unacceptable to U.S.S.R. 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, New Zealand, Sweden, 
and the Union of South Africa also supported the pro- 
posal for the Commission to continue its work, while 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. found it 
completely unacceptable. 

Mr. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., argued that the amend- 
ments incorporated by Canada did not change the sub- 
stance of the draft resolution in any respect, and Dr. 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., contended 
that it was no longer a question of taking up the Com- 
mission’s work again, which would allow the members 
to state their views, but simply of considering a work 
program submitted by the United States and fixed in 
advance. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, could find in it no 
sign of a spirit of compromise or an attempt to reach 
agreement. The main issue, he stated, was whether the 
Assembly should express an over-all approval of the 
Commission’s majority plan or recommend that the Com- 
mission should continue its work on the basis of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal for two simultaneous conventions on 
prohibition and control. The Canadian draft would only 
perpetuate the armaments race and prolong international 
tension. 

Such a view was contested by Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
of the United Kingdom, who believed that the substance 
of the draft resolution held open the only existing door 
to agreement. Whether some hope was to be brought 
to the nations of the world depended entirely on the 
attitude of the U.S.S.R. and associated states. Pointing 
out that no final commitment had been given by any 
nation to the majority proposals, and that further dis- 
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cussion might result in important modifications, he ex- 
pressed the hope that the U.S.S.R. would take part in the 
consultations. Unless the minority obstinately rejected 
the majority view as a basis for discussion, there was 
no reason why fruitful work should not be done by the 
six powers. 


Voting 

When the Committee turned to the voting on October 
20, it rejected the U.S.S.R. proposal for simultaneous 
conventions on prohibition and control; also, the Indian 
draft resolution with the object of approving the Com- 
findings, recommendations, and specific proposals of the 
Commission and calling on the Commission to resume 
and continue its work. The vote on the U.S.S.R. draft 
was 6-39, with 7 abstentions, and on the Indian pro- 
posal, 6-23, with 21 abstentions. 

The representative of El Salvador, Dr. Hector David 
Castro, then presented an amendment to the Canadian 
draft resolution with the object of approving the Com- 
mission’s general findings, recommendations, and spe- 
cific proposals only “in principle.” If this amendment 
were accepted, he said, the Commission would be able 
to re-examine its own recommendations and make neces- 
sary amendments. Otherwise, if the Assembly gave full 
approval to all the previous recommendations, the Com- 
mission would be bound by that decision. El Salvador, 
for instance, could not agree that an international con- 
trol commission should take over all atomic raw mate- 
rials, he said. 

Syria supported this amendment, but Canada could 
not accept it, and in the voting it was rejected 10-27, 
with 16 abstentions. 

Australia and Ecuador then withdrew their amend- 
ments in view of the revisions that Canada had made to 
the Canadian draft resolution. Venezuela asked for a 
roll-call paragraph-by-paragraph vote on the Canadian 
draft and announced that it would abstain on the new 
paragraph, since this tended to limit the activities of the 
Commission and to rule out any possibility of unanimous 
agreement on efforts to find an international system of 
control. 

The U.S.S.R. and five other Eastern European states— 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and Yugoslavia—voted against all paragraphs and 
the draft resolution as a whole. El Salvador joined with 
them in voting against the first paragraph, and Syria 
against the third. The vote on the proposal as a whole 
was 41-6, with 10 abstentions. (For the text and results 
of the voting, see box on page 928). 


CORRIGENDUM 


We regret that an error of identification occurred 
on page 851 of the BULLETIN of November 1, 1948. 
The picture appearing on that page shows Lieut.-Gen- 
eral Jean de Lattre de Tassigny (FRANCE), and not 
Lieut.-General Koenig as stated in the caption. 
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Progress on Human Rights Declaration 


Committee Continues Thoroughgoing Study 


ee ARE, UNQUESTIONABLY, a number of basic human 

rights to which every person in the world should be 
entitled. When the Declaration of Human Rights, now 
being revised by the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly lists them, crisply and concisely, they will as- 
sume the appearance of a simple catalog of non-contro- 
versial facts. Actually the Declaration will be a document 
hammered out with consummate patience and skill in an 
effort to adjust and compose a thousand shades of opinion 
springing from the rich diversity of the heritage of 
man. 

This became clear during the continued debate by the 
Third Committee on the Draft Declaration, which is being 
analyzed with meticulous attention to detail, subtracted 
from and added to, in order to produce as near ideal and 
clearly expressed definitions as possible. 

How the final drafts of the first two Articles were 
arived at has already been described in the BULLETIN. 
Here is a description, Article by Article, of how, with 
persevering patience, the Committee has arrived at the 
final wording of Articles 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


Article 3 
“Everyone Has the Right to Life, Liberty, and Security 
of person.” 


Superficial examination of this basic right might sug- 
gest rapid, unanimous approval. The Third Committee 
debated it for a week. through eight protracted sessions. 
No fewer than eight amendments were offered, analyzed 
and eventually rejected. The first controversial point, 
made by the U.S.S.R. representative, A. P. Pavlov. was 
that while the Article dealt with the right to life, it said 
nothing about how that right was to be guaranteed. Mr. 
Pavlov therefore presented a two-part amendment placing 
responsibility on the State and recommending abolition 
of capital punishment. Mr. Pavlov mentioned that lynch- 
ings still occur in the United States of America; that 
people die of famine in India, where, according to some 
reports, life expectancy is only 26.9 years. Furthermore. 
he thought that other “contemporary phenomena,” such 
as the atomic bomb, made it ironic to speak of the right 
to life. And, rebutting a French contention that slow 
death in concentration camps is as truly a death penalty 
as death by hanging, he voiced the view that properly run 
concentration camps and penal institutions did not lead 
to death, but rather to the reform of persons temporarily 
deprived of their liberty. Much of the extended debate 
derived from the fact that the amendment raised two 
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basic questions—(a) whether the State has the obliga- 
tion to protect each individual against criminal attempts 
on his person and to ensure conditions that obviate the 
danger of death from hunger and exhaustion; and (b) 
whether the death penalty should be abolished in times 
of peace. 

Christopher Mayhew, (Unirep KincpoM) pointed 
out that what the Soviet proposal did was to enumerate in 
the Declaration the duties of States. To accept such an 
idea would be unwise, he said, because it would mean 
that the whole of the draft would have to be re-written. 

It was the same when it came to consideration of the 
proposed abolition of the death penalty—a highly contro- 
versial subject, agreement on which would call for the 
revision of the penal codes of many countries. 

Fernand Dehousse (BELGIUM) emphasized that the 
composition of the Commission on Human Rights had 
taken into account the principle of geographical distri- 
bution. It was therefore probable that the draft Declara- 
tion already constituted a compromise which it would be 
difficult to improve. If a discussion of the text were 
prolonged indefinitely, he said, each step would present 
new dangers, for it raised many problems, and it appeared 
that the stage where all controversies were insoluble or 
exhausted had already been reached. Some of the issues 
now raised, he added, had been debated throughout the 
course of human history. 

Regarding capital punishment. Mr. Dehousse pointed 
out that while the law of his country imposed the death 
penalty for certain crimes, capital punishment was not 
ordinarily inflicted for political offences. But the Soviet 
proposal would mean that traitors could not be shot 
in time of peace. 

Practices in individual countries intruded into the 
debate so far that Guy Perez Cisneros (CuBa) observed 
that he thought that any direct reference to the internal 
conditions of a country was not in order and that criti- 
cism should be confined to a general plane, aiming at the 
Committee's essential function, which, was to improve 
living conditions throughout the world. Dr. Chang. 
(CuiNnA), put the point another way. He quoted an old 
Chinese proverb: “Sweep the snow in front of one’s 
door; overlook the frost on others’ roof-tiles.” 

Finally, after the eight amendments had been rejected 
and Article 3 had been put to the vote in two separate 
phrases, the whole was adopted in the original wording 
of the Draft Declaration, by 36 votes to none, with 
twelve abstentions. 
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Article 4 


“(i) No one shall be held in slavery or involuntary 
servitude. 

“(ii) No one shall be subjected to torture, or to 
cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or 
punishment.” 


Immediately upon consideration of this Article, a 
language problem arose regarding its translation. Com- 
paring the French version with the English, Alberto F. 
Canas (Costa Rica) pointed out that a phrase in the 
former language read tenu en servitude, omitting the 
adjective “involuntary,” which appeared in the English 
version. By asking which was the correct phrase, Mr. 
Canas exposed an unexpected difficulty. While M. Salo- 
mon Grumbach (FRANCE) contended that the one word 
servitude seemed to be the only way of expressing pre- 
cisely what Article 4 should state, Mrs. Corbet (UNITED 
KincpoM) explained that the English word “servitude” 
described the situation of a person who performed serv- 
ices, whether voluntary or involuntary. Therefore, the 
adjective “involuntary” was necessary to the English 
text. No agreement was reached on this point, but the 
word “involuntary” was eventually deleted. 

Stressing the overall problem of adjusting ideas, Guy 
Perez Cisneros (CUBA) pointed out that while in his view 
the Article was “perfect,” the way in which widely differ- 
ing concepts were juxtaposed made it far from satis- 
factory. Moreover, he thought that it seemed to repeat 
ideas already expressed in preceding Articles. 

The fact that slavery exists in the world was another 
problem with which the Committee had to deal. It arose 
when the U.S.S.R. representative proposed an addition to 
Article 4 reading: 


“Slavery and the slave trade are prohibited in all 
their aspects; and all violations of this principle, 
whether they may be of an overt or clandestine nature, 
must be punished according to law.” 


Mr. Pavlov reminded the Committee that Jefferson 
had recommended abolition of the slave trade, as well as 
slavery. but the American Congress had. unfortunately, 
refused to accept his point of view. Whether or not the 
report that there are eight million people now living in 
conditions of slavery gave a correct figure, the practice 
existed, and it was for the United Nations to guarantee 
the freedoms set forth in the first Articles, he said. 

Mrs. Kalinowska (PoLanp) referred to page 23 of 
the Trusteeship Council’s Report. where. she said, an 
example of the fact that slavery exists would be found; 
the practice of selling small female children is still being 
carried on in one of the Trust Territories. 

At the close of the debate, Dr. Charles Malik, the 
Chairman, said he believed it might be helpful if the 
Committee took into account a resolution by the Belgian 
delegation which would be submitted during discussion 
of Chapter III*of the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council. This resolution would ask the General Assembly 
to request the Council to set up, for not less than three 
years, a small committee of experts on the problem of 
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slavery, to examine it in all its forms in all those coun- 
tries where it still existed. 

The U.S.S.R. amendment was put to the vote in two 
parts. The first, “slavery and the slave trade are pro- 
hibited in all their aspects,” was approved by 22 votes 
to 17, with 3 abstentions. The second part was rejected 
by 22 votes to 10, with 9 abstentions. 

An Australian proposal to substitute the word “should” 
for “shall” throughout the text proposed by the Commis- 


‘sion was rejected by 17 votes to 6, with 15 abstentions. 


A Cuban amendment to delete the word “involuntary” 
from the first paragraph, was adopted by 35 votes to 0, 
with 4 abstentions, and paragraph 2 of the original text 
was adopted by 40 votes to 0, with one abstention. 

Article 4 was then adopted by 36 votes to 0, with 4 
abstenstions, the Chairman pointing out that the adoption 
of the whole Article did not pre-judge the order in which 
the parts would stand in the final draft. That would be 
considered by the sub-committee on arrangement. With 
this provision, the finally approved Article 4 says: 

“No one shall be held in slavery or servitude.” 

“No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman, or degrading treatment or punishment.” 

“Slavery and the slave trade are prohibited in all 


their aspects.” 
Article 5 


“Everyone has the right to recognition, everywhere, 
as a person before the law.” 

Once again, national concepis and a lack of mutual 
and exact understanding of certain phrases throughout 
the world marked the debate on this Article. While Guy 
Perez Cisneros contended that the word “person” in 
the beginning of the French version, which starts: Toute 
personne, had an accepted and definite meaning in law, 
and could be interpreted as not applying to the physical 
person alone, Mrs. Corbet pointed out that the English 
term, “person before the law,” referred unequivocally to 
a human being. With reference to a company, for in- 
stance, the term in English would be “a legal person 
before the law.” For English-speaking delegations, Article 
5 in its original text was in no way ambiguous and she 
would vote for it and against the Cuban amendment 
which proposed to change the wording of the Article and 
transfer it to the beginning of the section of the Declara- 
tion relating to purely juridical rights (Article 16 and 
subsequent ones). The proposed wording was: 

“Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere 
as possessing rights and obligations and enjoying 
fundamental civil rights.” 

But this led to another objection. Mrs. Corbet pointed 
out that the conception of “fundamental civil rights” is 
not defined in Anglo-Saxon law. 

Another difficulty of exact translation was raised by 
Hernan Santa Cruz (CuiLe). Representatives of various 
countries, and of the Anglo-Saxon countries in particu- 
lar, he said. had emphasized that the French term, per- 
sonnalite juridique did not, in their opinion, have a 
precise meaning; they had been unable to find a corres- 
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ponding English legal term for it. The very conception 
was lacking in Anglo-Saxon law. The Commission on 
Human Rights had finally accepted the explanations of the 
representative of France, supported by those of the 
Latin American countries, the legal systems of which 
were modeled on French law. Also, the Commission had 
recognized that the aim of Article 5 was to assure to 
every human being the right to exercise rights, to enter 
into contractual obligations and to be represented in 
actions at law. 

Alexandre Contoumas (GREECE) drew the Committee’s 
attention to the fact that the Draft Declaration used the 
terms “human beings” (Article 1), “everyone” (Article 
2) and, in the French text, tout individu (Article 3). 
The Greek delegation considered it would be preferable 
to adopt uniform terminology. 


In order to clarify, the Uruguay delegation moved an 
amendment to place the word “physical” before the word 
“person,” or substitute the term “human being” for 
“person.” In recognition of the fact that certain national 
legal systems admitted an extensive interpretation of the 
word “person”—to include, sometimes, business under- 
takings, for example—it was necessary to give great pre- 
cision to the Article. 

At this state, Rene Cassin (FRANCE), explained that 
during the initial work of the Commission the French 
delegation had recommended that some mention of funda- 
mental civil rights should be included. France had taken 
that attitude because, even apart from the countries 
which pursued a policy of systematic oppression, there 
were others with more liberal legislations which had 
tended to deprive aliens living within their territory of 
the exercise of fundamental rights: for example, the right 
to enter into marriage, to acquire property or to take 
legal action. 


The French delegation had been very anxious to 
combat that disastrous tendency but there were very 
great difficulties in the way of reaching an understanding 
among peoples of different types of civilization. The de- 
cisive argument had been, however, that most of the 
rights referred to in Article 5 were, in fact, embodied in 
other Articles: the right to take legal proceedings in 
Article 7, the right to enter into marriage in Article 14, 
the right to own propery in Article 15. The only funda- 
mental right not embodied in the Draft Declaration had 
been the right to enter into contracts. After some reflec- 
tion, the French delegation eventually decided that the 
mention of the right to recognition as a person before the 
law was sufficient. 


Dr. Cisneros expressed his gratification that Professor 
Cassin had, with great ability, presented the problem 
raised by the Cuban amendment in its true light, and he 
withdrew the amendment. 


Dr. Jiminez de Arechaga (UrucuAY) agreed that dis- 
cussion had made clear that the appropriate English ex- 
pression should be “every human being” and tout etre 
humain in French, and he agreed to submit his amend- 
ment in that form. It was adopted by 27 votes to 3, with 
11 abstentions. Article 5 was then put to the vote as a 
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whole and was adoped unanimously. In its approved form 
it now reads: 
“Every human being has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law.” 


Article 6 


“All are equal before the law and are entitled 
without any discrimination to equal protection of 
the law against any discrimination in violation of 
this Declaration and against any incitement to such 
discrimination.” 


“Acrimonious” was a word used by C. T. te Water 
(Union or SoutH Arrica) to describe the debate on 
this Article. The reason: Much comment was made on 
the South African Government’s attitude towards its 
colored population. Mr. Grumbach (FRANCE) declared 
that laws considered discriminatory by most of the 
representatives on the Committee existed in South Africa 
and that the portion of the Trusteeship Council’s report 
dealing with the mandated territory of South-West Africa 
supported that opinion. Mr. te Water had proposed an 
amendment to delete from the Article the words: “against 
any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination.” 

In support, he said that the Declaration which the 
Committee was engaged in drafting represented an at- 
tempt to codify the rights of man. However, it could not 
be claimed that the Declaration included all rights. For 
that reason, the concept of equality before the law 
should not be limited to the principles laid down in the 
Declaration. 

He cited the example of the Union of South Africa, a 
highly developed country with legislation which combined 
harmoniously certain elements of Roman Law and Dutch 
Law in a very modern system. That legislation guaranteed 
to everyone, without discrimination on the grounds of 
race, age, sex or religion, the most complete equality 
before the law. The judges, whose professional compet- 
ence and high moral qualities were beyond question, 
equitably protected all citizens. The object of his remarks, 
he added, was to clarify the meaning of Article 6. Should 
the Committee not share his point of view, however, he 
would not press his amendment. 

Mr. Grumbach replied, later in the debate, that the 
South African amendment would not merely simplify 
Article 6, but also rob it of most of its substance. 

Mrs. Kalinowska (PoLAND) stated that approximately 
five-sevenths of the population of the Union of South 
Africa did not enjoy equal rights, but, she asked, if there 
was no discrimination in the courts; as’ Mr. Te Water 
contended, why should he object to the prevention of 
discrimination appearing in the Declaration of Human 
Rights? . 

Dr. Cisneros declared that the amendment would only 
give rise to sterile debate; it was doomed to failure and 
was contrary to the spirit with which the Committee 
intended to embody the charter. Therefore, he appealed 
to South Africa to withdraw the amendment, as did sev- 
eral other representatives. Mr. Aquino (PHILIPPINES) 
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said that acceptance of the amendment would render 
Article 6 “mangled and meaningless.” 

Unlike many of the speakers who had preceded him, 
Mr. Grumbach wished to ask the representative of South 
Africa to maintain his amendment. There could be no 
doubt that Mr. te Water had given thorough consideration 
to the amendment before he proposed it and he had ad- 
vanced serious arguments in its defence. 

Once the basic problem of discrimination had been 
raised, Mr. Grumbash argued, it was necessary to settle 
the question by a vote, in order to eliminate uncertainty 
as to the Committee’s position. The natives of South- 
West Africa had no share in the administration of the 
territory; although they represented 90 per cent of the 


Structure of Draft 

During the debate on Article 3, Dr. P. C. Chang 
(CHINA) analyzed what he termed the “logical 
structure” of the draft Declaration as follows: 

Articles 1, 2 and 3 expressed the three main 
ideas of eighteenth century philosophy: Article 1, 
fraternity; Article 2, equality; Article 3, liberty. 
The idea of liberty was then analyzed and applied 
to the human being. Article 3 set forth a basic 
principle, which was then defined and clarified in 
the nine following Articles. Article 4 dealt with 
slavery, Article 5 with the right to recognition as a 
person before the law, Article 6 with equality be- 
fore the law, Article 7 with the need to establish 
the legality of arrest, Article 8 with the right to a 
fair trial, Article 9 with the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty, Article 10 forbade 
interference with a man’s privacy, and Article 11 
affirmed the right to freedom of movement. 

In this series of Articles the idea of liberty was 
gradually and progressively enlarged; applied first 
to the individual, then to the family and finally to 
the country. 

Articles 13 to 20 dealt individually with the 
various social institutions, Article 20 setting forth 
the idea of social security which was defined and 
developed in Articles 21 to 25 inclusive. 


population, only 10 per cent of the budget was allocated 
to their needs. The fact that the policy of the Union of 
South Africa was one of segregation and racial discrim- 
ination was responsible for the mistrust with which the 
South African amendment had been greeted. It would 
be dangerous to accept it, but rejection by the Committee 
might further the protection of human rights in the 
Union of South Africa. 


Mr. te Water said he was surprised and pained by the 
debate which had arisen from a sincere effort better to 
interpret Article 6. He had encountered a mode of ex- 
pression such as was rarely heard in his own country. 
There had been little attempt to understand the viewpoint 
of South Africa. The difficulty which European civiliza- 
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tion was facing in its struggle for survival in that coun- 
try had not been properly appreciated: such lack of real 
appreciation had faced South Africa ever since it had 
become a Member of the United Nations. 

In view of the fact that the debate had become so 
acrimonious, he now felt his delegation’s attitude should 
be made perfectly clear. The Declaration should be a 
directive and an inspiration to all peoples and to their 
governments; it should be simple, intelligible and of uni- 
versal bearing. The present text did not fulfil those con- 
ditions. The debate, however, had been even more harm- 
ful, for it had revealed a tendency to go far beyond the 
discussion of fundamental human rights and the pro- 
visions of the Charter. The peoples would not under- 
stand that; any convention based upon such a tendency 
would be honored in the breach rather than in the ob- 
servance. In view of what had been said in the debate, 
he withdrew his amendment. 


Mexico moved an amendment to add a second para- 
graph to the draft Article. This read: 


“There should likewise be available to every person 
a simple, brief procedure whereby the Courts will pro- 
tect him from acts of authority that, to his prejudice, 
violate any fundamental constitutional rights.” 


Almost all the representatives who spoke on_ this 
amendment favored it, although the French delegation 
felt that the proper place for it would be in the Conven- 
tion on Human Rights, not in the Declaration. 


A sanctimonious declaration would only be as dust 
in the hands of mankind, declared Mr. Aquino, (PHILIP- 
PINES), associating himself with the Mexican proposal. 
But, with regard to the original draft Article, some con- 
fusion had arisen, he said, regarding the phrase “equal 
protection of the law.” Did this mean laws should be 
applied equally, or that all were equally entitled to pro- 
tection? The amendment widened the scope of the phrase. 

A. S. Watt (AUsTRALIA) suggested that the words “and 
equal protection” should be inserted after the words, 
“protection of the law.” This proposal was adopted by 34 
votes to 1, with eight abstentions. The text of Article 6, 
as presented by the Commission, was also put to the 
vote in a series of five phrases, all of which were adopted. 
Article 6, as amended by the Australian insertion, was 
adopted by 45 votes to 0, with 1 abstention. 

Regarding the Mexican amendment, the Chairman, re- 
ferring to the fact that it had been revised during the 
debate, accepted a U.S.S.R. contention that it could not 
be voted upon without representatives having seen it in 
its written form. The revision, circulated subsequently, 
made the amendment read: 


“Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by 
the competent national tribunals for acts violating 
fundamental rights granted him by the constitution or 
by law.” 

This was put to the vote and adopted by 46 votes to 0, 
with three abstentions. The chairman said that its posi- 
tion in the Declaration would be left to the proposed 
Sub-Committee on Arrangement. 
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Judges Re-elected to International Court 


Careers of the Five 


HE FIVE RETIRING JUDGES of the International Court 

of Justice were all re-elected by the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council on October 22 at simul- 
taneous but independent elections, held as required by 
the Statute of the Court. All five were chosen for the 
full term of nine years. 

The Judges are: Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha 
(Ecypt), Hsu Mo (Cuina), John Erskine Read (Can- 
apA), Bohdan Winiarski (PoLAND), and Milovan Zoricic 
(Yucos.aviA). Their new term of office commences on 
February 6 next year. 

They were originally elected—in February 1946—for 
three years. Five others were elected for six years and 
five for nine years. 

Two of the re-elected Judges, Judge Winiarski and 
Judge Zoricic, who were both born in 1884, were poli- 
tical prisoners of the Nazis during the war. The former 
was held as a hostage by the Germans from September 
to November, 1939, and interned with his family, all 


VOTING DETAILS 


Both the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly voted at independent but simultaneous 
sessions to elect the five Judges from 41 candidates 
to fill the posts becoming vacant next February. 

At the first meeting of the Security Council, 
where six votes constitated the requisite absolute 
majority, four of the five Judges were elected on 
the first ballot. They were Judge Hsu Mo (10 votes), 
Judge Badawi Pasha (9 votes), Judge Read (6 
votes) and Judge Winiarski (6 votes). The fifth 
candidate to be chosen was Sir Benegal Rau, of 
India, with 6 votes on the sixth ballot. 

At the Assembly’s first meeting, where 30 votes 
were needed to secure a majority, Judge Hsu Mo 
(48 votes), Judge Badawi Pasha (43 votes) and 
Judge Read (37 votes) were elected on the first 
ballot. Judge Winiarski (33 votes) was elected as 
the fourth Judge on the fourth ballot, when Jean 
Spiropoulos, of Greece, was also chosen, with 31 
votes, for the fifth seat. 

Since, however, an absolute majority in both 
the Assembly and the Security Council is required 
for the election of the same candidate, a second 
meeting of both bodies was held to decide on the 
fifth Judge. 

Judge Zoricic was finally chosen. He obtained 
37 votes in the Assembly on the third ballot and 
7 votes in the Security Council on the second ballot. 
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Successful Candidates 


his property being confiscated. In February, 1940, how- 
ever, he escaped from Poland and offered his services 
to General Sikorski, Prime Minister of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile. He became President of the Bank of 
Poland, and held that post from 1941 to 1946. 

At the Peace Conference following the First World 
War he was legal adviser to the Polish delegation. In 
1921 he became a Professor at Posnam University, 
where later, from 1936 to 1939, he was Dean of the 
Law Faculty. Judge Winiarski was also a member of 
the Polish delegation to the first three Assemblies of 
the League of Nations. From 1924-26, he served as 
Vice-President of the League’s Permanent Commission 
on Communications and Transit. In 1925, he was Presi- 
dent of the League’s Committee on River Law and, in 
1929, appeared as the Polish agent before the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice in the Oder Affair. 

He found time, too, to be a Professor at the Academy 
of International Law, The Hague, in 1933, and a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Conference of Higher Interna- 
tional Studies from 1936 onward. From 1928 to 1935, 
he was a Deputy in the Polish Diet, in opposition to the 
Pilsudski regime. 

From 1944 to 1945, he was a member of the Inter- 
Allied Committee, which met under the chairmanship 
of Sir William Makin, to discuss the future of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

Both Judge Hsu Mo, and Judge Read also took part in 
the preliminary work required to establish the present 
Court of International Justice. Each represented his 
respective government on the United Nations Commit- 
tee of Jurists which was entrusted with preparing a draft 
statute for the new Court. 

Judge Read, who is now 60 years old, represented his 
country, Canada, in the first part of the first session of 
the General Assembly, 

A Rhodes scholar, who in 1947 was made an Honorary 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, he was appointed 
legal adviser to the Canadian Department of External 
Affairs in 1929, after being Professor of Constitutional 
and International Law and Dean of the Law Faculty 
at Dalhousie University, Halifax. He: held his post as 
legal adviser until 1946, when he was elected one of 
the Judges to the International Court of Justice. 

Judge Hsu Mo—who was re-eleeted as Judge of the 
International Court on his fifty-fifth birthday 
as adviser to the Chinese delegation to the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organization, held in 





served 


San Francisco in 1945. 
Prior to that he had been Professor of International 
Law and International Relations at Nankai University, 
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Tsientsin, and Dean of the College of Arts of that Uni- 
versity from 1922 to 1925. He later became presiding 
judge of the Criminal Chamber of the District Court 
in Shanghai and, later, President of the District Court 
in Chinkiang. 

From 1928 to 1931, he served in the Chinese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, first as Counselor, then as Director 
of the European-American Department, and _ thereafter 
as Director of the Asiatic Department. In 1931, he was 
appointed Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. Ten years 
later he was made Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Australia with ambasadoria! rank. In 
1945, he became Chinese Ambassador to Turkey which 
post he held until 1946. 


From Law to Foreign Policy 


Judge Badawi Pasha, now aged 61, had a somewhat 
similar career in that he too is a Professor of Law who 
eventually became a shaper of his country’s foreign 
policy. From a professorial chair, he turned to a Direc- 
torship in the Egyptian Ministry of Justice. Then, in 
1922, he was appointed a legal adviser to his govern- 
ment, and became its chief legal adviser from 1926 un- 
til 1940. He also represented Egypt at several interna- 
tional conferences. In 1941 he became Egyptian Min- 
ister of Finance and from 1945 to 1946 served as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

In February, 1946, he was chosen as one of the five 
Judges to serve the International Court of Justice for 
three years. He is the author of several publications ou 
international law. 

Judge Zoricic was under Nazi arrest from September 
te October, 1944, during the German occupation of his 
native land, Yugoslavia. 

Like all the other re-elected Judges, he has served 
as a legal adviser to the Government of his country. 
In 1910 he was legal adviser to the Government of 
Croatia and Slovenia. After the union of Yugoslavia in 
1918, he became head of the Political Department of 
the Administration for Croatia and Slovenia. In 1932, 
the League of Nations Council appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Governing Commission of the Saar Terri- 
tory where he took over the duties of Deputy-President 
during the plebiscite year. In April, 1935, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, and in 1936 he participated as ad hoc judge in 
the work of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. During the first part of the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly he was a deputy delegate for his country. 


The Other Judges 


The Judges of the International Court who were elected 
in 1946 for a six-year period are: Isidro Fabela Alfaro 
(Mexico); Green Haywood Hackworth (UnitTep 
States); Helge Klaestad (Norway); Sergi Boriso- 
vitch Krylov (U.S.S.R.) ; and Charles de Visscher (BEL- 
GIUM). 

Those elected in 1946 for the full nine-year period 
are: Alejandro Alvarez (CHILE); Jose Philadelpho de 
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Judge Milovan Zoricic, left, of Yugoslavia, and Hsu Mo, 


of China 
(UN-10731) 





Judges Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, left, of Egypt, and 
Bohdan Winiarski of Poland 
(UN-10733) 





Judge John Erskine of Canada 
(Canadian Information Office) 


Barros e Tzevedo (BRAZIL) ; Jules Basdevant (FRANCE), 
who is Vice-President of the Court; Jose Gustavo Guer- 
rero (EL SALvapor), who is the Court’s President; and 
Sir Arnold Duncan McNair (UnitED Kincpom). 
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Fresh Efforts for Balkan Peace 


Search for Mediation Amid Continuing Disputes 


Ov OF THE MOST controversial issues on the agenda 
of the General Assembly, the question of “threats to 
the political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece,” was taken up by the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee on October 25. 

Much of the Committee’s discussions till November 5 
revolved around two main proposals, one a joint resolu- 
tion presented by the United States, United Kingdom, 
France and China, and the other a U.S.S.R. resolution. 
The joint resolution re-stated the conclusions of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, and 
placed the responsibility for large-scale aid and assistance 
to the guerrillas on Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. It 
called on these countries to stop rendering assistance 
and support, and, approving the work and reports of 
UNSCOB, recommended the continuation of its activities 
in Greece. 

The U.S.S.R. resolution called for the immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops and military personnel from 
Greece, and asked for the re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Greece on the one hand and Albania 
and Bulgaria on the other. It also recommended the 
termination of UNSCOB’s activities. 

Before commencing its general debate on the substance 
of the Greek question, the Committee considered pro- 
posals to invite the representative of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment, as well as the “provisional democratic govern- 
ment of Greece,” to participate fully in its deliberations. 

A U.S.S.R. proposal, inviting a Bulgarian representa- 
tive to take part in the Committee’s debates, was 
defeated by 28 votes against, six in favor, with 15 absten- 
tions. A Yugoslav proposal, to the effect that “General” 
Markos, head of the “provisional democratic government 
of Greece,” should take part in the Committee’s meetings, 
was also defeated, by a vote of 50 against, six in favor, 
with no abstentions. 

Submitting the first proposal, Alexander Bogomolov 
(U.S.S.R.) contended that the participation of Albania 
and Bulgaria in the Committee’s work was essential for 
a thorough consideration of the Greek question. A prece- 
dent existed, he said, in the admission last year of Israeli 
and Arab representatives to full participation in the Com- 
mittee’s discussions of Palestine. 

Supporting the proposal, Juliusz Katz-Suchy (PoLanp) 
said that the placing of any limitations on the participa- 
tion of Albania and Bulgaria in the debates would be 
an attempt to deprive sovereign states of their elementary 
rights. If the Committee was really interested in a full 
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clarification of the Greek situation, the only way was to 
allow Albania and Bulgaria to take part in the Committee’s 
work, 

Kuzma V. Kiseley (ByYELorussIAN S.S.R.) recalled 
that the state of Trans-Jordan had been unconditionally 
invited to participate in the Committee’s debates on Pales- 
tine, despite the fact that Trans-Jordan was a country 
waging war in Palestine. 

Nobody denied the desirability of hearing the repre- 
sentatives of Albania and Bulgaria, said Hector McNeil 
(Unirep Kincpom). But, he argued, these states had 
refused to co-operate with the Special Committee on the 
Balkans and, in doing so, had refused to accept the obli- 
gations which all Member states had accepted. 

John Foster Dulles (UNITED STATES) then introduced 
a resolution inviting the Albanian and Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives to make statements before the Committee, but 
not to participate fully in its debates. They would also 
hold themselves at the Committee’s disposal to answer any 
questions. This motion was adopted by 31 votes to six, 
with six abstentions. 


Yugoslav Proposal 


The committee next took up Yugoslavia’s proposal to 
invite a representative of General Markos to participate 
in the debates. Presenting his delegation’s resolution, 
Dr. Ales Bebler pointed out that the United Nations so 
far had never had an opportunity of hearing the demo- 
cratic elements of Greece. The first commission sent by 
the United Nations to Greece had decided to give a hear- 
ing to General Markos, but because of the bad faith of 
the majority of the Commission’s team, had at the last 
minute refused to do so. Here was an opportunity to 
correct this omission. 

Dr. Bebler also cited as a precedent the participation 
of the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee in 
the Palestine debates. Neither of these were governments, 
but they had been invited to participate in debates as 
“representatives of public opinion.” * 

Supporting these arguments the delegates of the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland emphasized the importance of hear- 
ing the other side of the Greek question. Dr. Katz-Suchy 
further recalled that when the Indonesian Government 
was invited to take part in the Security Council’s debates, 
the United States, although supporting the invitation, 
had stressed that it did not prejudge the question of recog- 
nition of this regime. The Committee now had to deal 
with a de facto power in Greece, he said, and there weré 
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previous instances when such a power had become a 
de jure one. The Markos government in Greece was born 
out of resistance to the Germans and its authority was 
now spreading throughout the country. The Greek guer- 
rillas were not bandits and could not be referred to as 
such. 

Panayotis Pipinelis, Greece’s representative and Deputy 
Foreign Minister, declared that any invitation to the so- 
called government of Markos would constitute de facto 
recognition of the guerrilla movement, and would be 
tantamount to interference in Greece’s internal affairs. 
This matter did not concern the issue before the Com- 
mittee—namely the territorial integrity and independence 
of Greece. 

Strongly opposing the Yugoslav proposal, the United 
Kingdom delegate said the resolution was a bare-faced 
insult to the Committee. It was effrontery to ask the 
Committee to waste its time on such propaganda. From 
where had the so-called “provisional democratic govern- 
ment” derived its title and authority? He thought the 
only titles Markos was entitled to were those of “swash- 
buckler, privateer, and pocket brigand.” Why, Mr. McNeil 
asked, should the Committee waste time in listening to 
a servant when they would hear from the master? 

The delegates of Uruguay and Nicaragua also spoke, 
opposing the Yugoslav motion which was subsequently 
defeated. 

Poland then submitted a proposal asking the Com- 
mittee to hear Militiades Porphyrogenis, formerly secre- 
tary-general of the Greek political party E.A.M., who was 
described as “a person likely to give the Committee use- 
ful information.” After a brief discussion this proposal 
was rejected by a vote of 45 to six, with two abstentionss. 


UNSCOB Report 

The Committee then heard a statement by Dr. Fran- 
cisco Castillo Najera (Mexico), Rapporteur of the 
United Nations ‘Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB), who outlined the principal report and sup- 
plementary report of the Special Committee. (See the 
Unitep NATIONS BULLETIN, vol. 5, no. 5, page 700, and 
vol. 5, no. 7, page 764, respectively). 

UNSCOB’s chief task he said, had been one of concilia- 
tion. But all its efforts to establish contacts with the 
authorities in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, had 
been fruitless. Without the agreement of all the parties 
concerned it had proved impossible to arrive at frontier 
regulations, to study possibilities of the transfer of minor- 
ities, or to find a common solution in the problem of 
political refugees. Nevertheless, UNSCOB had worked out 
certain principles of frontier regulations which were pre- 
sented in its first supplementary report. It had also 
succeeded in making arrangements with the IRO for the 
emigration of political refugees from camps in Greece. 

UNSCOB had also investigated frontier incidents by 
direct observation, rather than by questioning witnesses. 
This had been a dangerous and difficult task for the 
observer groups, he continued. They had frequently been 
fired upon, both by the guerrillas and from across the 
frontier. “General” Markos had instructed his forces not 
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to modify their tactics because observer groups were pres- 
ent, and to treat captured observers as prisoners of war. 
Some members of the Committee had been gravely 
wounded in the course of their work, and Dr. Castillo 
Najera paid tribute to their courage in the cause of peace. 

UNSCOB had throughout sought to be scrupulously 
impartial and had examined each observation report 
minutely. Inadequate reports had been set aside. The 
Special Committee’s report on its ten months of endeavor 
had been compiled in Geneva, and unanimously approved 
insofar as the facts were concerned. The interpretation of 
these facts was approved by eight votes in favor, with 
one abstention. The report, he concluded, should serve 
to show the seriousness of the situation in the Balkans. 
At this point Dr. Bebler proposed that since Dr. Castillo 
Najera had presented UNSCOB’s report, he should take 
no further part in the deliberations. After a brief dis- 
cussion, the Committee decided by 13 votes to 11, with 
19 abstentions, that UNSCOB’s Rapporteur should not 
participate in the debate, but should be available to an- 
swer questions. 


The Greek Position 

The next stage of the Committee’s general debate began 
on October 26, with a statement by Panayotis Pipinelis, 
the Greek Deputy Foreign Minister. Without going fully 
into the substance of UNSCOB’s reports, Mr. Pipinelis 
said he wished to pay tribute at the outset to the work 
of the Special Committee, its achievements and the devo- 
tion of its members. At a critical moment these servants 
of the United Nations had exerted their peace-making 
influence and thereby prevented “the worst.” 

UNSCOB, he felt, was in a way the prototype of what 
the United Nations could do. If peace could be restored 
in the Balkans, it would show that the United Nations 
was capable of giving effective protection to countries 
whose independence and integrity was endangered. The 
repercussions of such a success would be immense and 
would overcome the present lack of confidence. 

Mr. Pipinelis then referred briefly to the main conclu- 
sions which had been reached by UNSCOB. First, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia to co-operate with the Special Committee, the latter 
had been unable to assist the four governments concerned, 
in implementing the Assembly’s recommendations of 
October 21, 1947. 

Secondly, the Special Committee concluded that the 
Greek guerrillas had received assistance from Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, had been furnished with war 
material, and had been allowed to use the territories of 
those states for tactical operations and medical treatment. 
Moral support had been given to the guerrillas by their 
radio station on Yugoslav soil, and by the systematic 
organization of aid committees. Thirdly, UNSCOB was 
convinced that, so long as this situation continued, a 
threat to the political independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Greece existed, and that international peace and 
security in the Balkans was endangered. 

All these conclusions fully corroborated those reached 
by the Commission of Investigation, established by the 
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Security Council on December 19, 1946. Thus, said Mr. 
Pipinelis, two commissions sent to report on the spot, had, 
during the last one and a half years, established the fact 
that Greece’s northern neighbors were assisting the Greek 
guerrillas and endangering peace. The third interim report 
of UNSCOB, which had just reached the Assembly, gave 
new proofs of the use of Albanian territory as a guerrilla 


refuge and base of operations. 


Border Crossings 

Even while the First Committee was discussing the 
problem, he said, munitions convoys and armed bands 
were passing to and fro across the frontiers of countries 
bordering Greece. Planes of unknown nationality flew 
almost daily over Greek territory to drop equipment 
which helped to prolong the struggle. Quite recently a 
sailing vessel coming from Durazzo (ALBANIA) with a 
cargo of munitions for the guerrillas had been intercepted 
and destroyed in the Bay of Peleponessus. 

Therefore, it was an established fact that 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia refused to conform to the deci- 
sions taken by the United Nations, calling on them to 
stop providing aid and assistance to the guerrillas in 
Greece. Consequently, he asserted that the present prob- 
lem was one of appropriate action on that refusal. 

His delegation, however, had not come to the Assem- 
bly inspired by a desire for drastic measures against 
anyone. Above all, Greece wished to be at peace, and to 
be allowed to rebuild without foreign interference. Greece 
would like her northern neighbors to declare that they 
were prepared to end all activity likely to create hotbeds 
of unrest in Greece. They should have their goodwill 
attested by an inquiry on the spot, just as Greece herself 
had done for two years and was still doing. 

In the event of a satisfactory reply the true solution to 
the problem would not be difficult. If this did not tran- 
spire, the Committee should take a decision to make the 
will of the Assembly, expressed in its resolution of Octo- 
ber 21, 1947, respected. 

In conclusion, the Greek delegate declared that the 
United Nations could not, without failing in its primary 
task, permit the continuation against one of its Members 
of subversive action, which was designed to gain. the 
upper hand through terror and lassitude. 


Albania, 


United States’ Views 

The first speaker to address the Committee in support 
of the four-power joint resolution on Greece, was the 
United States representative, John Foster Dulles. The 
threat to the independence and integrity of Greece was, 
he declared, only part of a general effort to extend Soviet 
communism throughout the world. Another phase of this 
general effort—Berlin—had been before the Security 
Council, while yet another—Korea—was soon to be con- 
sidered. The same pattern was apparent in other parts of 
the world, which would not be relieved of the heavy 
burdens of fear and armaments as long as Soviet com- 
munism preached and practised violence. 

Last year the Assembly had set up UNSCOB, composed 
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John Foster Dulles, United States Delegate 


of eleven Member states, charged with two main func- 
tions: to be available to assist Greece and its three north- 
ern neighbors in settling their difference amicably, and, 
secondly, to inform the United Nations—and through it 
the world—regarding the conditions along the northern 
frontiers of Greece. 

UNSCOB had been unable to perform its first task 
of conciliation because Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
refused to co-operate with it. However, its factual con- 
clusions were now before the Assembly. On the basis 
of 86 first-hand observation reports, and through the 
testimony of more than 700 witnesses, the Committee 


found unanimously that: 


© The Greek guerrillas fighting against the Greek Gov- 
ernment received large aid and assistance from Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Great quantities of arms, 
ammunition, and other military stores have come across 
the border to Greek guerrillas, notably during times of 
heavy fighting. 


® The territories of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
had frequently been used as a base of military opera- 
tions and the guerrillas frequently moved at will across 
the frontiers for tactical reasons. When the guerrillas 
were pinned against the frontier, they fell back across it, 
using it as protection, and then reappeared elsewhere. 
Thus, in essence, an international border became a 
weapon of aggression against those who respected it. 
Some might say that the Assembly resolution had 
failed. Such a conclusion was, he submitted, totally un- 
justified. It had not achieved immediate obedience to its 
will. But the Assembly was never given authority to com- 
mand obedience. The Assembly depended primarilly on 
the power of public opinion, and it took time and per- 
sistence to build public opinion. Already it had had an 
influence in promoting aid to Greece. It had had an influ- 
ence even along the northern frontier. If it had not been 
for the presence of the Special Committee in Greece, the 
military aid given by the northern neighbors of Greece, 
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would have reached far greater proportions than had 
been the case. There could be no doubt that the northern 
neighbors had been restrained by the presence of 
UNSCOB and its power of exposure at this “town meeting 
of the world.” 

All governments were sensitive to public opinion and, 
however eager they might be to promote violence to 
achieve their international ends, were reluctant to do so 
if their conduct exposed them to the condemnation of 
world opinion and to the resistance which that opinion 
inspired. The record before them was not fatally bad, for 
Greece survived. They could reasonably feel that the 
Assembly’s action was one of the indispensable factors 
preserving for Greece the integrity and sovereignty which 
it was hoped the United Nations could secure for all 
time, for all of its Members. 

‘Mr. Dulles contended that Greece had not only survived 
but, thanks to its own efforts, those of the United Nations 
and other friendly states, was steadily making progress 
in rehabilitation, and in making good the terrific losses 
suffered when she resisted Nazi aggression and became 
its victim. Her army had made great sacrifices in bring- 
ing security to the Greek people and resisting the terror- 
istic tactics of the guerrilla forces. In his government’s 
opinion it was abundantly clear that this effort to save 
Greece should be carried on to the complete success that 
was now in sight. Therefore, the United States, in con- 
junction with China, France, and the United Kingdom, 
submitted a resolution which, in essence, continued 
UNSCOB with the dual function of observation and good 
offices. It called on Greece’s northern neighbors to refrain 
from contributing to the efforts to overthrow the Greek 
Government by force. Further it ensured publicity which 
would allow world opinion to be informed of any viola- 
tions that might be committed. 


Dr. Bebler’s Accusations 


When the general debate continued on October 27, 
Dr. Ales Bebler was the first speaker. In a speech of over 
three hours, the Yugoslav representative accused the 
United States of making Greece into an offensive base 
against the Soviet Union, attacked the Greek Govern- 
ment, and asserted that the Greek guerrilla forces, grow- 
ing in popular support, were now stronger than ever 
before. 

Never, declared Dr. Bebler, did the charges brought 
against Greece’s northern neighbors have a serious basis. 
The majority had insisted that the United Nations should 
once again tread the “pernicious path” of discussing the 
so-called Greek question. Last year the minority had 
shown that foreign intervention had left the Greek peo- 
ple with no alternative to armed struggle. Since the end 
of the war Washington and London had used millions of 
dollars and hundreds of thousands of tons of military 
equipment to impose their will upon the Greek people. 
The evacuation of British troops from Greece, promised 
by Mr. Bevin in 1946, had not taken place. Foreign 
intervention continued and had even been intensified. In 
the last year Britain had been almost wholly replaced 
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by the United States in Greece, so that the responsibility 
for foreign intervention there must be laid mainly at the 
American door. 

The chief purpose of American policy in the Balkans, 
he continued, was to transform Greece into a “strategic 
base and military bridgehead.” American commanders 
were directing the Greek Army; American money was 
building big airstrips, and American military equipment 
was pouring into the country. United States expansionist 
policy of world domination fell upon Greece as an im- 
portant base in the Mediterranean, on the doorstep of 
the young people’s democracies, and on the approaches to 
the U.S.S.R. 

In order to attain this aim, Dr. Bebler continued, it 
was necessary to maintain in power in Greece a regime 
ready to play the role of an Anglo-American vanguard 
against the democratic and socialist countries, a regime 
which would make its country dependent on the “Ameri- 
can empire.” The so-called agreement on United States 
economic aid to Greece was, he contended, an agreement 
on Greek capitulation. 

The Yugoslav delegate went on to deal at length with 
the structure and work of the United States Mission in 
Greece, in which American firms had put their “almighty 
hand on the Greek market.” This was not all. American 
monopolists, not satisfied by dumping their goods on the 
Greek market were endeavoring to take over Greek nat- 
ural resources, especially strategic raw materials and all 
sources of national income. 

The war-mongering propaganda campaign in Greece 
against democratic countries not only resembled fascist 
and nazi propaganda but had taken over textually Goeb- 
bels’ slogan about the so-called Slav danger with which 
Hitler had tried to justify the German occupation of Slav 
countries. How was it possible that such a small country 
as Greece dared to conduct such a foreign policy regard- 
ing its neighbors, and a great power like the U.S.S.R., to 
organize provocations on the border of Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Albania, demanding in a more and more in- 
solent manner territorial expansion at the expense of 
these countries? 

All trade union freedoms had been abolished in Greece, 
and freely-elected trade union officials were thrown into 
prison or deported to the islands. The government of 
Sophoulis and Tsaldaris had abolished the last remnants 
of the freedom of the press. 

Violent waves of terror were sweeping over the coun- 
try, Dr. Bebler continued, and death camps were becom- 
ing the usual homes of the democratic inhabitants. 


Child Victims 


The most innocent vctims of the terror wave were the 
children, many of whom had fled, naked and starving to 
Yugoslavia. Greek parents were taking their children 
across the frontiers into neighboring countries to save 
them from the “monarcho-fascist hell,” said Dr. Bebler. 
The UNSCOB had once more abused the authority of the 
United Nations by protesting to countries which had 
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Dr. Ales Bebler, Delegate of Yugoslavia 


taken Greek child refugees. He denied that there were 
any forcibly abducted Greek children in Yugoslavia. 


Asserting that the Greek situation had now become 
graver, Dr. Bebler said the “national uprising” had 
spread to practically all part of Greece, and the authority 
of the Athens Government was confined to the larger 
towns and major lines of communication. Consequently, 
this government and its foreign protectors had lost their 
main argument: that guerrilla fighting in Greece was 
localized in the northern parts of the country, allegedly 
proving that it was inspired by Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. The most spectacular growth of the “national 
uprising” had been in the Peloponnesus, in southern 
Greece, hundreds of miles from the northern borders, he 
said. The guerrillas’ success was the result of the support 
and sympathy of the Greek people, and not of help from 
abroad. The provisional Greek Democratic Government, 
inspired by the principles of the United Nations Charter, 
wished to solve the Greek problem by national recon- 
ciliation based on a democratic and loyal agreement. 


In conclusion, Dr. Bebler asked the First Committee to 
listen to the “authentic voice of Greece,” and this year to 
take a different decision on the Greek question, a just and 
equitable decision in harmony with the great principles of 
the Charter. 


Support for UNSCOB 


Mr. Dulles’ criticisms of Greece’s northern neighbors 
were reiterated by other speakers supporting the joint 
resolution. 

UNESCOB had failed in its primary job of improving 
relations between Greece and her northern neighbors, 


said Hector McNeil (UNITED Kincpom). because certain. 


states had been determined, from the very beginning, to 
prevent it from fulfilling its mission. The United 
Nations could not abandon this question, and could 
not fail to act in a situation which was becoming 
increasingly serious and which threatened one of its 
Members. For those reasons the United Kingdom delega- 
tion unreservedly supported UNSCOB’s conclusions that 
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the Assembly should ask it to continue its work. The 
Assembly should warn the countries concerned and make 
sure that they took its findings to heart. If those countries 
complied with the principles laid down in the Charter. 
the United Nations should send to the scene a body com- 
petent to help the states concerned to settle their differ- 
ences peacefully. 

There had been satements that Britain had strategic 
interests in Greece, Mr. McNeil continued. Perhaps these 
were true. It was also true that the British Govern- 
ment wished to have in Greece, as in all countries, a 
friendly government co-operating with it. Britain had 
never placed its own interests above the legitimate 
interests of the Greek people. He recalled the assistance 
which Britain had given Greece to enable her to hold 
free democratic elections under international control 
in 1946. 

Greece should now be given the opportunity of 
continuing the work of reconstruction, undertaken in 
spite of the war and the rebellion. In supporting 
the joint resolution, the United Kingdom, he said, 
would furnish the personnel requested of it and all 
necessary aid; but, recognizing that other countries 
could do more with greater speed, he appealed to 
those countries to reconsider their position before the 
Committee’s debate closed. 

France and China, the two other sponsors of the 
joint resolution, also called for a renewal of UNSCOB’s 
mandate. Maurice Couve de Murville (FRANCE) said 
that the assistance given to the guerrillas by Greece’s 
northern neighbors had assumed such proportions that 
it was hard to believe the governments of those 
countries were unaware of it, or even that they did not 
favor it. Thus, on March 3, 1948, a French observer 
with UNSCOB had had to remain in a shell-hole for 
several hours while a machine-gun situated on the 
territory of a neighboring country fired on Greek 
ierritory. 


Impartial Reports 

The impartiality shown by UNSCOB in its work and 
reports could not be disputed, Mr. de Murville asserted. 
Indeed, in the only incident which UNSCOB had been 
able to investigate on both sides of the frontier—the 
River Evros incident of April 3, 1948—judgment of 
the facts had been rather in favor of Bulgaria. In all 
other eases Greece’s northern neighbors had refused to 
collaborate in the investigations. Despite all difficulties 
UNSCOB had never relinquished its task of reconcili- 
ation. For instance, the French Government, with 
UNSCOB’s authority and on the Anjtiative of the 
Greek Government, had forwarded to Sofia through 
the usual diplomatic channels, reconciliation proposals. 
Bulgaria had bluntly interposed a demurrer. 

If foreign intervention could not be stopped in Greece. 
the fact of revealing it to world opinion would at least 
prevent certain measures which might represent a threat 
to the peace. France, therefore, hoped that a large 
majority would approve the joint resolution. 

China’s representative, Peng Hseuh-Pei, thought the 
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situation in Greece demanded even stronger action in 
upholding the principles of the Charter. The threat to 
Greece’s independence had not been averted. Defying 
the Assembly’s resolution certain states had supplied 
aid and arms to support a rebellion against Greece’s 
legitimate government. It was a real war, organized and 
conducted by elements outside Greece. China would 
leave no stone unturned to ensure that the United Nations 
redoubled its efforts to impose respect for the Charter. 

All other speakers supporting the joint resolution 
emphasized the increasing gravity of the Greek situa- 
tion, and some representatives felt more emphatic action 
than the draft resolution was necessary. 

As one of Greece’s Mediterranean neighbors, Dr. S. 
Devrin, of Turkey, thought that peace in the Balkans 
was part of a larger problem. Though not bringing 
anything new to the Greek problem, the joint resolution 
at least emphasized the conciliatory role of UNSCOB. 
Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan (PAKISTAN) said _ the 
situation along Greece’s northern border was clearly 
no better today than a year ago. The joint resolution 
represented the very minimum action which the Assembly 
could take in the question. 

UNSCOB’s conclusions that Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia were assisting the Greek guerrillas were 
upheld by several other speakers, including the re- 
presentatives of the Netherlands, Canada, Lebanon, 
Iceland, the Philippines, Egypt, South Africa, Brazil, 
and Liberia. 

On October 28 a series of U.S.S.R. proposals on the 
Greek question was introduced by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
to the effect that the Assembly should: (1) recom- 
mend the complete withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and military personnel from Greece; dissolve UNSCOB; 
(3) recommend the removal by the Greek Government 
of all discriminatory measures against Greek citizens 
of Albanian or Macedonian origin; and (4) recommend 
the governments of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia to draw up frontier conventions or renew those 
previously operative and settle the refugee question in 
a spirit of mutual understanding and the establishment 
of good neighbor relations. The resolution stated empha- 
tically that the situation which had arisen in Greece was 
the result of increased foreign interference in the domes- 
tic affairs of that country. 

In a speech lasting over two hours, Mr. Vyshinsky 
touched on many aspects of the Greek situation. On the 
question of re-establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Greece on one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia on the other, he pointed to what he 
described as the agressive intentions of the Athens 
regime regarding Albania and Bulgaria. Greece’s ter- 
ritorial demands on these countries had been rejected 
by the Military Commission of the Peace Conference by 
a vote of eight in favor and two against, one of the two 
votes being cast by Greece. The “crazy” policy of the 
Greek Government was made possible only by those who 
encouraged it in its aggressive intentions towards its 
neighbors. 

The struggle in Greece was, he said, a national libera- 
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tion movement. The delegates of the United Kingdom 
and the United States could not explain how, what they 
termed a bunch of rebels had successfully withstood 
for three years a regular army, equipped with the most 
modern arms. 

It had been admitted that the United Kingdom had 
strategic interests in Greece, and for that reason Britain 
could not be a judge in the Greek question, but was a 
party in the case. The Greek people could put their own 
house in order and were, he said, anxiously awaiting 
the day of liberation from foreign troops. 

Greece’s political independence was threatened by the 
crude intervention of the United States. For this reason 
one of the U.S.S.R. proposals to the Committee was the 
demand for the immediate withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Greece, which was at present “an American colony.” 
Without the United States the present government 
of Greece could not hold itself in power for an hour. 

Mr. Vyshinsky also spoke of the activities of UNSCOB 
whose report to the Assembly he described as “a pile 
of garbage.” His first charge against UNSCOB was that 
instead of carrying out its task of conciliation, it had 
attempted to continue the work of the Security Council’s 
Commission of Investigation. The Australian reservation 
to Chapter III of the Report made this quite clear. 

Secondly, Mr. Vyshinsky dwelt on the point that 
UNSCOB observers had not laid down any special 
prerequisites for the trustworthiness or intelligence of 
their witnesses. He quoted from the reports and docu- 
ments of UNSCOB to show that the observers had, in 
a number of cases, described the witnesses as “stupid,” 
and in one case as a “little drunk,” but had accepted 
them as trustworthy and sincere. 

In another case, a resume of the testimony of eighteen 
witnesses was given to the effect that there were camps 
in Bulgaria where the partisans were trained, cured of 


‘their wounds, and sent back to Greece. While it was quite 


possible that the partisans got medical assistance, which 
was a humanitarian act approved by international law, 
what was the proof that they were being sent back to 
Greece? 

At the last session, the First Committee had evaded the 
question of whether the evidence was of a trustworthy 
nature by merely noting the conclusions of the Security 
Council’s Commission of Investigation. This year the 
material which had been massed together in order to 
present a case against Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugos- 
lavia was still less trustworthy. In his opinion, the Com- 
mittee could have no confidence in a considerable fraction 
of the material in the Report which was based upon as- 
sumptions, distortions, and circumstantial evidence. 
Albanian and Bulgarian Statements 

The Committee also heard statements the 
representatives of the governments of Albania and Bul- 
garia, both of whom strongly denied accusations that 
their countries were rendering assistance to the Greek 
guerrilla forces. Albania’s representative, Theodore Heba, 
asserted that his country was prepared to re-establish 
diplomatic relations with Greece, provided the Greek 
claim to Southern Albania was dropped, and that all 


from 
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Greek frontier provocations ceased. 

Albania, he said, had endeavored to avoid all frontier 
provocations, and in particular had disarmed and interned 
any Greek guerrillas found crossing onto Albanian ter- 
ritory. On the other hand he admitted that women and 
children had been given sanctuary, adding: “We were 
giving bread to the hungry.” 


The arrival of UNSCOB in Greece had _ intensified 
Greece’s provocations against Albania, some 586 of which 
had been brought to the notice of the United Nations 
by his government. Albania had always opposed the 
creation of UNSCOB, and considered its actions, reports, 
and recommendations illegal. It was simply designed to 
increase tension on Greece’s borders and had conscienti- 
ously worked to camouflage the true culprits of the 
situation—namely the Athens Government, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. The Greek question 
could not be solved by further resolutions continuing 
UNSCOB; the U.S.S.R. proposal was the only basis on 
which Greece could find peace again. 


Professor Theodor Vladigeurov, Bulgaria’s representa- 
tive, also refuted the charges that his country was aid- 
ing the guerrillas in any way. In cases where Greek parti- 
sans sought medical aid and refuge in Bulgaria, he said, 
aid had been given, but only in strict conformity with 
international law. No partisans found on Bulgarian ter- 
ritory had been helped back over the frontier. On the 
contrary, they had been disarmed and interned when- 
ever found crossing the frontier. 


As to the so-called abduction of children, he failed 
to find any guilt in giving refuge to some 2,400 child 
victims of the “chaotic situation” prevailing in Greece. 


Diplomatic Relations 


Professor Vladigeurov contended that his country had 
done everything possible to re-establish diplomatic rela- 


tions with Greece had been rebuffed. In accordance 
with the Assembly resolution last year, Bulgaria had pro- 
posed a Bulgar-Greek diplomatic meeting in Washington, 
but Greece had refused this offer until May, 1948. Then 
it had changed its mind and through the French Govern- 
ment, declared itself ready for negotiations. Despite the 
absence of diplomatic relations between the two countries, 
direct contact had often been made with the Greek 
authorities on the subject of frontier incidents, and in 
certain cases satisfactory results had been obtained. 


The Bulgarian representative reminded the Committee 
that his government had addressed 152 complaints to the 
United Nations regarding frontier incidents, and he 
charged Greece with using the “tendentious” UNSCOB in 
order to accuse Bulgaria with instigating such incidents. 
Bulgaria was weak and disarmed, while Greece was armed 
with foreign material and even supported by foreign 
troops. In the circumstances which country, he asked, 
was likely to be a threat to the other? In conclusion 
Professor Vladigeurov affirmed that Bulgaria wished to 
co-operate with the United Nations. If Bulgaria’s right 
to take its place in the family of United Nations was re- 
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cognized, then she could take a fuller part in the work 
of peace and co-operation. 


Australian Proposals 


A proposal that the functions of UNSCOB should 
be changed in order to strengthen the conciliation 
aspects of its work was then submitted by Australia’s 
representative, Colonel R. Hodgson. Austraiia, he re- 
minded the Committee, was a member of UNSCOB but 
had abstained from voting on the political conclusions 
of its report. While not questioning the facts of the 
report, his delegation felt that it was the function of 
the General Assembly and not the Special Committee, to 
make political recommendations and conclusions. They 
should make up their minds clearly whether to em- 
phasize investigation or conciliation, and not “straddle 
the issue” by giving equal emphasis to both, he de- 
clared. 

In the light of UNSCOB’s observation reports, it 
was nevertheless necessary for the United Nations to 
remain seized of the Greek question, and a United Na- 
tions organ, in some form or other, should remain 
in the Balkans, said Col. Hodgson. But he did not think 
UNSCOB should continue merely as a chronicler of 
Greek tragedy. It would have to seize the initiative if 
it were to fulfil its peace-making mission. The wisest 
course was to preserve in UNSCOB’s terms of reference 
the present emphasis on its functions as primarily a 
mediation body. Its effectiveness would be further in- 
creased if its membership were reduced to five. In this 
regard he recalled a previous Pakistan suggestion that, 
in the interests of conciliation, not more than three 
members of UNSCOB should be represented in Greece 


at any one time. 


Later in the debate Australia presented a further 
proposal calling for an entirely new approach to the 
Greek question. This resolution asked the President of 
the Assembly and the Secretary-General to convene im- 
mediately in Paris a meeting of representatives of the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, to explore the possibilities of reaching agreement 
amongst themselves as to the method and procedure 
to be adopted with a view to settling present differences 
between them. 

Explaining this proposal, Col. Hodgson said such a 
meeting would be held in private, and should not be 
used as “a sounding board for propaganda.” Once the 
talks were concluded, a report should be submitted to 
the First Committee preferably before ,it finished con- 
sideration of the Greek question. 

General support for the Australian proposal was 
then expressed by the United States, the United King- 
dom, Cuba, and Denmark. The United Kingdom dele- 
gate insisted that the Committee must first express its 
conviction that the facts of intervention in Greece had 
been established, by adopting the joint resolution sub- 
mitted earlier by the United States, United Kingdom, 
France and China. 
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The U.S.S.R. delegate thought the Australian pro- 
posal was worthy of serious consideration, and asserted 
that Australia’s conclusions on the question had com- 
pletely invalidated UNSCOB’s accusations. Dr. Viteri 
Lafronte (Ecuador) suggested that the chairman of the 
First Committee might offer his good offices in the 
proposed direct negotiations between the Balkan coun- 
tries. 

The Committee then heard another long statement by 
Dr. Ales Bebler, who reiterated his previous denials 


ave FIVE SESSIONS devoted to a general debate on 

the subject, the Sixth Committee on October 5 be- 
gan an Article-by-Article study of the draft Convention 
on genocide prepared by the ad hoc Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council. It was decided to post- 
pone consideration of the Preamble until all decisions 
had been reached on the nineteen Articles. The discus- 
sion—which will be fully reported in the next issue of 
the BULLETIN—was notable for the wide range of view- 
points expressed and for the number of amendments 
offered. By November 4, the Committee had deal with 
four Articles. These were the decisions reached: 





Article 1 


Drajt: “Genocide is a crime under international law, 
whether committed in time of peace or in time of war.” 


Approved: “The High Contracting Parties confirm that 
genocide is a crime under international law, whether 
committed in time of peace or war, which they un- 
dertake to prevent and punish.” 

This wording was adopted by 37 votes to 3, with 


two abstentions. 


Article 2 


Drajt: “In this Convention, genocide means any of the 


following acts, committed with the intent to destroy 
a national, racial, religious or political group, on 
grounds of the national or racial origin, religious be- 
lief, or political opinion of its members:1—killing 
members of the group; 2—impairing the physical in- 
tegrity of members of the group; 3—inflicting on 
members of the group measures or conditions of life 
aimed at causing their deaths; 4—imposing measures 


intended to prevent births within the group. 


Approved: “In this Convention, genocide means any 
of the following acts committed with the intent to des- 
troy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, 
religious or political group, such as: 1—killing mem- 

bers of the group; 2—causing serious bodily or mental 
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that Yugoslavia had given any aid to the Greek guerillas. 
Dr. Bebler finally submited a resolution calling on the 
Assembly to condemn the activities of UNSCOB, and 
to dissolve that body forthwith. UNSCOB, he declared, 
had exceeded its authority, and knowingly misled the 
United Nations by false reports which aggravated the 
situation in the Balkans. 

Six more speakers were due to be heard by the Com- 


mittee when the debate continued on November 5. 






harm to members of the group; 3—the deliberate in- 
fliction of conditions of life for such groups as are 
calculated to bring about their physical destruction 
in whole or in part; 4—imposing measures intended 
to prevent births within the groups; 5—forced trans- 
fer of children to another human group.” 

The amended wording was adopted by 28 votes to 6, 
with 5 abstentions. 


Article 3 


Draft: “In this Convention, genocide also means any 
deliberate act committed with the intent to destroy 
the language, religion, or culture of a national, racial 
or religious belief, such as: 1—prohibiting the use of 
the language of the group in daily intercourse or in 
schools, or the printing and circulation of publications 
in the language of the group; 2—destroying, or pre- 
venting the use of libraries, museums, schools, his- 
torical monuments, places of worship or other cultural 
institutions and objects of the group.” 


Article Rejected: The Committee discussed the question 
whether cultural genocide, which is dealt with in this 
Articie. should be included in the Convention. It was 
decided to delete Article 3 by a roll-call vote of 25 
to 16, with 4 abstentions, 13 members being absent. 


Article 4 


Drajt: “The following acts shall be punishable: (a) 
genocide as defined in Articles 2 and 3; (b) conspiracy 
to commit genocide; (c) direct incitement in public 
or in private to commit genocide whether such in- 
citement be successful or not; (d) attempt to commit 
genocide: (e) complicity in any of the acts enumer- 
ated in this Article.” 


Approved: “The following acts shall be punishable: (a) 
genocide as defined in Article 2; (b) conspiracy to 
commit genocide; (c) Direct and public incitement 

to commit genocide; (d) attempt to commit geno- 

cide; (e) complicity in any act of genocide.” 















“The role of the individual in the 
United Nations’”’ was the title of an 
international essay competition, held 
recently under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Winners of the con- 
test have been awarded fellowships to 
study the work of the Organization at 
Lake Success. Two of the winners, 
Joan Chresseson, of England, and Ove 
Pedersen, of Denmark, are congratu- 
lated by Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
(right) and Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral Benjamin Cohen (left) on their 
arrival at Interim Headquarters. Be- 
low we reproduce brief excerpts from 
the prize-winning essays. 


“YOU and the United Nations” 


To be a realist and have ideals, to know the facts as 
they are, and yet to endeavor to make them what they 
should be—that is the task of the individual in the 
United Nations. 

—Joan Chresseson, of Worthing, England. 

Belief in and knowledge about the United Nations must 
be combined with the will to do something, and the ob- 
ject of this endeavor must be: to foster the most favor- 
able possible atmosphere for the work of the United 
Nations, and counteract any spirit or attitude detrimental 
to the United Nations. 

—Ove Pedersen, of Svinninge, Denmark. 


World peace is an international problem and can only 
be solved on an international basis. It is essential there- 
fore that each individual, each country, should outgrow 
the spirit of nationalism, and that everyone together— 
united as brothers—should achieve this gigantic project 
of world peace. 

—J. F. Heilker, of Schiedam, the Netherlands. 

On the political and individual plane the individual 
can co-operate by supporting his government in all the 
steps it takes to collaborate with the United Nations. . . 
and, by persuading members of his own family to take 
part in movements for international solidarity, and 
awakening in their children the feeling that they too are 
members of a community broader than the national 
namely the United Nations. 

—Rosemonde de Castro Pinto, 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The’ United Nations will be saved when every single 
inhabitant in the Member states realizes that he, or she 
is responsible for peace. 

—Bjorn Jensen, of Oslo, Norway. 

\ change for the better in the mental and emotional 
outlook on international relations is accomplished only 
by being carried out in the individuals, as well as en bloc. 

—Valentin Chu, of Shanghai, China. 

Just as my forefathers sought a refuge from medieval 
chaos in nationalism, I seek a world government that 
would transcend nationalism. 


—C. A. Srinivasan, of Bangalore City, India. 


The cause of the United Nations is the cause of peace 
—the two cannot be separated. Neither can the cause of 
peace be separated from the interest of the individual. 

—Zofia Artymowska, of Warsaw, Poland. 


It is very important to bring the conception and tasks 
of the United Nations nearer to the common man, and 
to make them a part of his daily life. The Appeal for 
Children was much better propaganda for the United 
Nations than hundreds of instructive booklets. 

—Joseph Klansky, of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


The United Nations has become part and parcel of 
our individual lives. Its decisions, defeats and triumphs 
alike affect all of us. Amidst the threat of another war we 
see the United Nations as our last bulwark against self- 
destruction. 


—Ruben P. Macapinlac, of Manila, the Philippines. 


The more spontaneous the individual’s support, the 
more certain will be the success of the United Nations. 
\fter all, it is with our money, our sweat, and our blood 
that the world is going to be reconstructed or completely 
destroyed. . .. We must collaborate in any form that is 


desired. 
—Jean-Aime Stoll, of Luxembourg. 


The greatest task before us is to make every individual 
aware of his or her political responsibilities—not only to 
the local community or state—but also to the world 


community. 


—Lars Nyberg, Sweden. 


“We the peoples of the United Nations” in the pre- 
amble of the United Nations Charter. replaces the cus- 
tomary formula “the high contracting’ parties.” The 
delegates of the San Francisco Conference have thus 
affirmed that they considered themselves the direct rep- 
re sentatives of the peoples themselves, rather than the 
agents of the respective states. 

—Raoul Dubois, of Paris, France. 


The role of the individual in the United Nations is the 
role of a conscientious observer. 
—Moayorgoa Rivas, of Nicaragua. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Third Session (at Paris) 


152nd meeting—Oct. 22. 

First meeting held for election of five members of International 
Court of Justice [A/677}: Switzerland, although not 
Member of U.N., participated in election as party to 
Statute of Court; following received absolute majority on 
first ballot: Hsu Mo (China), Abdul Hamid Badawi 
(Egypt), and John Erskine Read (Canada); second and 
third ballots incon¢lusive; fourth ballot: Bohdan Winiarski 
(Poland) and Jean Spiropoulos (Greece); President de- 
clared Hsu Mo, Abdul Hamid Badawi, John Erskine Read, 
and Bohdan Winiarski duly elected for obtaining majortiy 
in Security Council. 

153rd plenary meeting—Oct. 22. 

Second meeting held for election of members of International 
Court: first and second ballots inconclusive; Milovan Zoricic 
(Yugoslavia) declared elected for obtaining majority both 
on third ballot and in Security Council. Thus all five 
retiring judges re-elected. 


First Committee 


162nd meeting—Oct. 18. 
Reports of Atomic Energy Commission, resol. of Security 
Council: report of Sub-Cttee. AJII [A/C.1/333]}  pre- 
sented. 
163rd meeting—Oct. 18. 

Atomic Energy: amendments [A/C.1/336 and 337} to re- 
vised Canadian draft resol. [paragraph 9 of A/C.1/333} 
submitted by Australia and El Salvador. 

164th meeting—Oct. 19. 

Atomic energy: discussion of report of Sub-Cttee [A/C.1/- 

333] continued; Ecuador submits amendment [A/C.1/338}. 
165th meeting—Oct. 20. 

Atomic energy: following draft resols. rejected: (1) U.S.S.R. 
{A/C.1/310} by vote of 6-39, with 7 absts.; (2) Indian 
[A/C.1/315} by vote of 6-23, with 21 absts.; also El 
Salvador amendment [A/C.1/337} to Canadian draft 
resol. [A/C.1/333] by vote of 10-27, with 16 absts.; 
Ecuador and Australia withdraw amendments [A/C.1/338 
and336]; revised Canadian draft resol. [A/C.1/340} 
adopted by vote of 41-6, with 10 absts. 

Cuban proposal to consider, as next item of business, item 
proposed by Mexico [A/662/Rev.1]—appeal to Great 
Powers to renew efforts to compose differences and estab- 
lish lasting peace—discussed. 

166th meeting—Oct. 20. 

Cuban proposal to consider ,as next item of business item 
proposed by Mexico, adopted by vote of 34-11, with 10 
absts. 

Appeal to Great Powers to renew efforts to compose differ- 
ences and establish lasting peace: discussion begun. 

167th meeting—Oct. 21. 

Appeal to Great Powers: French and U.S.S.R. amendments 
{A/C.1/342 and 343] submitted; Sub-Cttee 13 appointed 
comprising reps. of Burma, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Haiti, Mexico, Netherlands, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S., and 
Venezuela. 

168th meeting—Oct. 22. 

Appeal to Great Powers: Lebanese amendment [A/C.1/345} 
withdrawn; report of Sub-Cttee 13 [A/C.1/344]} unani- 
mously approved. 

169th meeting—Oct. 23. 

Palestine progress report of U.N. Mediator on Palestine, 
item proposed by Secty-Gen. [A/648}: Chairman invited 
discussion on doc. A/C.1/335 and 339, relating to par- 
ticipation of Arab Higher Cttee; Iranian motion to adjourn 
consideration of Palestine question for week adopted by 
vote of 19-16, with 14 absts. 

170th meeting——Oct. 25. 
Threats to political independence and territorial integrity 
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of Greece, reports of U.N. Special Cttee. on Balkans: 
U.S.S.R. proposal favoring Bulgaria’s request for partici- 
pation in discussion [A/C.1/347]} rejected by vote of 
6-28, with 15 absts.; U.S. draft resol. [A/C.1/349}]— 
providing that Cttee. should hear statements of Bulgarian 
and Albanian delegations on Greek question and request- 
ing them to place themselves at disposal of Cttee. to reply 
to any question—adopted by vote of 39-6, with 6 absts.; 
Polish amendment to permit both delegations to make 
statements in reply to points raised in Cttee’s discussion 
rejeced by vote of 6-30, with 14 absts. 

Letter from rep. of Yugoslavia, transmitting draft resol. 
proposing invitation to Provisional Democratic Govt. of 
Greece to provide Cttee. with information [A/C.1/348}: 
discussion begun. 

171st meeting—Oct. 26. 

Greek question: Brazilian motion to close debate on Yugo- 
slav draft resol. [A/C.1/348} adopted by vote of 38-7, 
with 6 absts.; Yugoslav draft resol. rejected by vote of 
6-50; Polish draft resol. [A/C.1/353] providing that 
Cttee. should hear Miltiades Porphyrogenis, former Secty- 
Gen. of EAM and Vice-President of Association interna- 
tionale des juristes democrates, postponed to Oct. 27; 
Yugoslav motion for adjournment rejected by vote of 4-33, 
with 14 absts.; report of Special Cttee. on Balkans intro- 
duced by Rapporteur; first part of Yugoslav proposal 
that Rapporteur of Special Cttee. should not be seated 
among ofhcers of First Cttee.—rejected by vote of 6-38; 
second part of Yugoslav proposal—that Rapporteur should 
be at First Cttee.’s disposal to answer questions without 
participating in discussion—adopted by vote of 13-11, 
with 19 absts. 

172nd meeting—Oct. 26. 

Greek question: discussion resumed; joint draft resol. [A/C.- 

1/352] submitted by China, France, U.K., and US. 
173rd meeting—Oct. 27. 
Greek question: Polish draft resol. [A/C.1/353] rejected 
by vote of 6-45, with 2 absts. 
174th meeting—Oct. 27. 
Greek question: general debate continued. 
175th meeting—Oct. 28. 

Greek question: statement by rep. of Bulgaria; Greek amend- 
ment [A/C.1/354]} to joint Chinese, French, U.K., and 
U.S. draft resol. [A/C.1/352] submitted. 

176th meeting—Oct. 28. 
Greek question: general debate continued. 
177th meeting—Oct. 29. 

Greek question: Greek proposal that consideration of Greek 
question be completed before beginning discussion of Sub- 
Cttee. 12 report adopted by vote of 34-11, with 5 absts.; 
statement by Rapporteur of Special Cttee. heard at request 


of rep. of Greece; El Salvador amendment [A/C.1/357} 
to joint Chinese, French, U.K., and U.S. draft resol. sub- 
mitted. 


178th meeting—Oct. 29. 
Greek question: statement by rep. of Albania; U.S.S.R 
draft resol. [A/C.1/358/Corr.1} submitted. 
179th meeting——Oct. 30. 
Greek question: Lebanese amendment [A/C.1/359] to joint 
Chinese, French, U.K., and U.S. draft resol. submitted 
180th meeting—Oct. 30. 
Greek question: general debate continued 


Second Committee 
64th meeting—Oct, 25. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC [A/625}, consideration 
of draft resols. submitted [A/C.2/W.4]: agreement reached 
on method of procedure and on question of allocation to 
Cttee of resols. contained in docs. [A/C.2/127 and 
128}—that they be referred by Chairman to President of 
G.A. and General Cttee. 

65th meeting—Oct. 26. 



















Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: draft resol. presented by 
Peru relating to reports on world investment and fiscal 
policies [A/C.2/126] considered. 

66th meeting—Oct. 27. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: Peruvian revised draft 
resol. [A/C.2/126/Rev. 1] presented; discussion of Nor- 
wegian draft resol. [A/C.2/132] adjourned by vote of 
30-11, with 4 absts., until after disposal of draft resols. 
presented by Iraq [A/C.2/130} and Haiti [A/C.2/131/- 
Rev. 1] and of joint draft resol. by Burma, Chile, Egypt, 
and Peru [A/C.2/129 and Add. 1}. 

67th meeting—Oct. 29. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: Iraqian resol. [A/C.2/- 
130] discussed; Poland allowed by vote of 30-1, with 2 
absts., to make statement on Nov. 2 concerning item 2 of 
Cttee’s agenda [A/C.2/125]—discrimination practiced by 
certain states. in international trade obstructing normal 
development of trade relations and contrary to Purposes 
and Principles of U.N. Charter; decision that should item 
1 of Cttee’s agenda not be disposed of by Nov. 2, con- 
sideration of item 2 would be resumed after Polish state- 
ment. 

68th meeting—Oct. 30. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: debate on Iragian draft 
resol. adjourned by vote of 20-18 with 1 abst.; decision 
under rule 112 of Rules of Procedure taken by vote of 
21-2, with 14 absts., to reconsider decision taken at 66th 
meeting to adjourn discussion of Norwegian draft resol. 
until after disposal of Iraqian and Haitian draft resols. 
as well as draft resol. jointly presented by Burma, Chile, 
Egypt, and Peru; drafting cttee established to consider 
resols. submitted by Iraq, Haiti, and Norway, together with 
all amendments thereto, with view to their consolidation. 


Joint Second and Third Committee 


29th meeting—Oct. 18. 
Chapter IV of report of ECOSOC [A/625}: noted without 


discussion. 
Agreement with Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization [A/643]: first part of Indian draft resol. 


adopted, calling for approval of draft agreement and urging 
states Members of U.N. concerned to bring into being 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization by 
ratifying convention drawn up by U.N. Maritime Con- 
ference [A/C.2@3/73]. 

30th meeting—Oct. 19. 

Agreement with International Refugee Organization [A/642}: 
approved by vote of 28-6, with 8 absts. 

Application of Finland for membership in International Civil 
Aviation Organization [A/581}: resol. stating no objection 
to admission adopted. 

31st meeting—Oct. 20. 

Report of Sub-Cttee 1 on joint draft resol. by Argentina, 
Colombia, and Cuba on distribution of membership in 
subsidiary organs of ECOSOC [A/C.2&3/69]: resol. con- 
tained in report [A/C.2&3/75] adopted by vote of 46-0. 

Increase to 24 of number of Member states represented in 
ECOSOC, item proposed by Argentina [A/586, A/C.2&- 
3/74]: general debate resumed. 

32nd meeting—Oct. 21. 

Increase to 24 of Member states represented in ECOSOC: 

Peruvian draft resol. [A/C.2&3/76] submitted. 
33rd meeting—Oct. 23. 

Increase to 24 of Member states represented in ECOSOC: 
Peruvian amended draft resol. [A/C.2@3/76] adopted by 
vote of 41-1, with 1 abst. 

34th meeting—Oct. 28. 

Joint meeting held with Fifth Committee. 

Relations with and co-ordination of specialized agencies, pro- 
gram, administrative, and budgetary co-ordination [A/C.- 
283/72 and A/C.5/238, A/C.2&3/78 and A/C.5/244, A/- 
599, A/599/Add. 1, A/625, A/651]}: general discussion be- 
gun New Zealand draft resol. [A/C.2@3/77 and A/C.5/- 
242] introduced—noting progress made and _ requesting 
Secty-Gen. to continue efforts to improve administrative and 
budgetary co-ordination between U.N. and_ specialized 
agencies, and to give particular attention to possibility of 
developing joint system for external audit for common 
collection of contributions; U.S.S.R. additions to New 
Zealand draft resol. [A/C.2&3/79, and A/C.5/245} sub- 
mitted, whereby Secty-Gen. requested (1) to prepare report 








for next session of ECOSOC on possibility of reducing 
permanent organs set up by co-ordination Cttee; (2) to 
arrange with specialized agencies reimbursement to U.N. 
of expenditures connected with offices and administrative 
services placed at their disposal. 
35th meeting—Oct. 28. 
Joint meeting held with Fifth Committee. 
Relations with and co-ordination of specialized agencies: 
discussion continued; proposed budgets of specialized 
agencies for 1949 [A/675]} considered; consolidated text 
[A/C.2%3/W.8 and A/C.5/W.94]} of New Zealand draft 
resol. as amended by U.S.S.R. and Canada adopted unani- 


mously. 


Third Committee 


105th meeting—Oct. 18. 

Draft international declaration of human rights, item pro- 
posed by ECOSOC [A/632, E/800, A/C.3/259/Add. 1, 
A/C.3/274/Rev. 1}: consideration of article 3 continued. 

106th meeting—Oct. 18. . 

Human rights: meeting adjourned for lack of simultaneous 

interpretation facilities. 
107th meeting—Oct. 19. 

Human rights: article 3 adopted by vote of 36-0, with 12 

absts., various amendments having been rejected. 
108th meeting—Oct. 20. 

Refugees and displaced persons: U.K. proposal to invite 
Acting Mediator for Palestine and Director of U.N. Dis 
aster Relief Project to make statements on question of 
Palestine refugees adopted. 

Human rights: first part of Swedish proposal [A/C.3/281]} 
pertaining to procedure by which Cttee should continue 
discussion of draft declaration of human rights adopted by 
vote of 26-12, with 7 absts. 

109th meeting—Oct. 21. 

Refugees and displaced persons: (a) Part III of Mediator’s 
progress report [A/648, A/689 and Add.1 and Corr.1}: 
consideration of U.K. proposal concerning item 4(a) until 
Oct. 29; U.S.S.R. proposal to take up items 4(b) and 
4(c) after 4(a) rejected. 

Human rights: Consideration of article 4, together with re- 
lated amendments [A/C.3/271], begun. 

110th meeting—Oct. 22. 

Human rights: Cuban amendment withdrawn; Uruguayan 
proposal to establish drafting sub-cttee rejected; text of 
article 4 adopted with amendments. 

111th meeting—Oct. 23. 

Human rights: article 5 as amended by Uruguay adopted; 
consideration of article 6 and related amendments [A/C.3/- 
275} begun. 

112th meeting—Oct. 25. 

Human rights: article 6 as amended by Australia adopted; 
U.S.S.R. proposal to postpone consideration of Cuban 
and Mexican amendments [A/C.3/309, A/C.3/276} to 
add sentence to article 6 approved. 

113th meeting—Oct. 26. 

Human rights: Joint proposal by Mexico, Chile, and Vene- 
zuela adopted by vote of 46-0, with 3 absts; Cuban amend- 
ment withdrawn; consideration of article 7 and related 
amendments by Panama, U.S.S.R., Cuba, France, Mexico, 
and Uruguay begun. 

114th meeting—Oct. 27. 

Human rights: article 7 as amended by Ecuador adopted by 
vote of 43-0, with one abst., after rejection of joint synthe- 
sized text and U.S.S.R. amendment to Ecuadorian amend- 
ment. 

115th meeting—Oct. 28. 

Human rights: Article 8 as amended by Ouha and, in French 
text, by Egypt adopted, after various amendments rejected; 
consideration of article 9 and related amendments by Pan- 
ama, U.S.S.R., Cuba, U.S., France, and Uruguay begun. 

116th meeting—Oct. 29. . 

Human rights: article 9 as amended by Panama, U.S., Greece, 

and France adopted by vote of 42-0, with 2 absts., after 


various amendments rejected; consideration of article 10 
begun. 
117th meeting—Oct. 29. 
Refugees and displaced persons: draft resol. on Palestine 
jointly by Belgium, 


refugees [A/C.3/315} submitted 
Netherlands, U.K., and U.S. 


118th meeting—Oct. 30. 
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Refugees and displaced persons: doc. A/C.3/315 referred 
to Fifth Cttee for consideration of financial implications; 
Sub-Cttee established to study various proposals submitted, 
to elaborate agreed draft resol., and to consult with Secty- 


Gen. 
119th meeting—Oct. 30. 

Human rights: U.K. compromise proposal for text of article 
10 [A/C.3/319} submitted; amendments by Cuba, Saudi- 
Arabia, Lebanon, New Zealand, and Uruguay withdrawn; 
U.S.S.R. amendment to U.K. proposal presented; text of 
Article 10, as amended by U.S.S.R., adopted by vote of 
29-7, with 4 absts. d 


Fourth Committee 
60th meeting—Oct. 18. 

Report of Special Cttee on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
{A/593]}: draft resols. I1]—subject to drafting alteration 
{A/C.4/140]—and IV adopted by vote of 31-0, with 6 
absts., and 31-0, with 7 absts. respectively; Indian draft 
resol. [A/C.4/133/Rev. 1} adopted by vote of 29-0, with 
17 absts., Polish amendment [A/C.4/141]} and Belgian 
verbal amendment rejected. 

6lst meeting—Oct. 19. 
Report of Trusteeship Council [A/603}: general debate be- 
gun—introductory statement by President of Council. 
62nd meeting—Oct. 21. 
Report of Trusteeship Council: general debate continued. 
63rd meeting—Oct. 23. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: general debate continued: 
Uruguayan proposal [A/C.4/143]} recommending increased 
efforts in field of education submitted. 

64th meeting—Oct. 26. 
Report of Trusteeship Council: general debate continued. 
65th meeting—Oct. 26. 

Report of Special Cttee on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
{A/593}: report of Rapporteur [A/C.4/142] adopted 
without discussion, 

Report of Trusteeship Council: general discussion resumed; 
Haitian draft resol. [A/C.4/145} recommending certain 
detailed measures in field of education introduced. 

66th meeting—Oct. 27. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: joint draft resol. [A/C.4/144] 

by Brazil, U.S., India, Norway, and Pakistan introduced. 
67th meeting—Oct. 28. 
Report of Trusteeship Council: General debate continued. 


68th meeting—Oct. 29. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: general debate concluded; 
decision to request reps. of India, Irag, Cuba, Philippines, 
and Venezuela to submit common text to their amendments 
and proposal on question of administrative union [A/C.4/- 
147, 148, and 149]; similar request to reps. of Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Haiti, and Costa Rica concerning their pro- 
posals [A/C.4/143, 145, and 150} on question of educa- 
tion. 


Fifth Committee 


133rd meeting—Oct. 18. 

Budget estimates for financial year 1949 [A/598, A/556, A/- 
C.5/223, A/C.5/236}: discussion on Section 13 (Depart- 
ment of Public Information) continued; rep. of Belgium 
suggested that his proposal [A/C.5/236]} be referred to 
Advisory Cttee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions for study and report during present session; U.S.S.R. 
amendment to Belgian proposal presented, providing that, 
if reduction accepted, Secty-Gen. might draw on Working 
Capital Fund to extent of $200,000: modified Netherlands 
proposal would request Advisory Cttee to study percentage 
ceiling for expenditure of D.P.I. 

134th meeting—Oct. 18. 

Budget estimates: recommendation of Advisory Cttee regard- 
ing estimates for D.P.I. adopted by vote of 38-0, with 8 
absts., after various amendments rejected; examination of 
Section 13(a) (Library Services postponed; U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal that Advisory Cttee should investigate activities of 
Information Centres and report to next session of G.A. 
adopted by vote of 24-0, with 6 absts.; recommendation of 
Advisory Cttee regarding estimates for Information Centres 
adopted by vote of 32-0, with 3 absts.; also recommenda- 
tion regarding Section 14 (Department of Legal Affairs) 
by vote of 33-0. 
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135th meeting—Oct. 19. _ 
Tax equalization, report of Cttee of Experts [A/C.5/239}: 


consideration begun. 

136th meeting—Oct. 20. 

Tax equalization: four draft resols., as amended, adopted. by 
series of votes: A—25-l, with 12 absts.; B—25-0, with 
14 absts.; C—33-0, with 18 absts.; D—19-13, with 8 absts. 

Budget estimates: recommendation of Advisory Cttee con- 
cerning budget estimates for Section 13(a) (Library Serv- 
ices) adopted by vote of 36-0, with understanding that Secty- 
Gen. to review library policy and report to next session 
of G.A., and that present policy regarding Geneva library 
as stated by Assistant Secty-Gen. be maintained. 

137th meeting—Oct. 20. 

Budget estimates: recommendation of Advisory Cttee regard- 
ing budget estimates for Section 16 (Administrative and 
Financial Services) adopted by vote of 38-0, with 2 absts. 

Proposal for adoption of Spanish as one of working languages 
by G.A., report of Secty-Gen. [A/624, A/657]}: third 
report of Advisory Cttee, endorsing inadvisability of pro- 
posal in present circumstances of financial stringency, adorted 
by vote of 21-20, with 5 absts. 

138th and 139th meetings—Oct. 21. 

Budget estimates: Section 15 (Conference and General Serv- 
ices), proposals regarding appropriations for translation 
and interpretation services discussed. 

140th meeting—Oct. 22. 

Budget estimates: recommendation of Advisory Cttee con- 
cerning Section 15, as amended with respect to translation 
services, adopted by vote of 23-0, with 17 absts., after 
various proposals rejected. 

Verbatim records of ECOSOC and Trusteeship Council 
[A/640, A/C.5/230]}: statement by President of Trustee- 
ship Council heard; Belgian proposal to refer matter to 
Advisory Cttee for study and report approved; considera- 
tion of amounts provided for contractual printing [A/C.- 
5/235} begun. 

141st meeting—Oct. 22. 

Budget estimates: Advisory Cttee’s recommendations on con- 
tractual printing as summarized in doc. A/C.5/235 
adopted by vote of 30-0, with 12 absts., after various 
proposals rejected; recommendations regarding estimates for 
Section 20 (European Office) approved by vote of 38-0, 
with 2 absts. 

142nd meeting—Oct. 23. 

Budget estimates: recommendations ‘of Advisory Cttee for 
Section 22 (Economic Commission for Asia and Far East) 

and Section 23 (Economic Commission for Latin America) 
accepted in first reading by vote of 40-0, with 1 abst., with 
decision that other recommendations of Advisory Cttee 
regarding regional commissions be considered in second 
reading of budget; amount recommended by Advisory Cttee 
for Section 18 (Common Services: Headquarters) approved 
as amended—-$2,069,700—by vote of 38-0, with 2 absts., 
after Advisory Cttee’s recommendation for reduction re- 
jected by vote of 5-18, with 18 absts.; also amount recom- 
mended for Section 19 (permanent equipment) approved 
by vote of 42-0, with 1 abst. 

Verbatim records of ECOSCC and Trusteeship Council [A/- 
640, A/664, A/C.5/230]: sixth report of Advisory Cttee 
{A/691] discussed; Brazil submitted proposal to postpone 
decision until statement by President of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil heard regarding operation of “important testimony” and 
until further information received from Secty-Gen. 


143rd meeting—Oct. 25. 

‘Budget estimates: Section 17 (common staff costs) with par- 
ticular reference to expatriation allowances [A/C.5/220} 
discussed; U.S.S.R. proposal adopted by vote of 42-0 call- 
ing for limitation restricting payment to first two years of 
service away from staff member's home country pending 
comprehensive review of salary and allowance system, 
including question of home leave and comparative salary 
scale of international organizations to be undertaken by 
Secty-Gen. for consideration at fourth session of G.A. 


144th meeting—Oct. 26. 

Budget estimates: recommendations of Advisory Cttee for 
Section 17 (common staff costs), as amended at previous 
meeting by U.S.S.R., approved by vote of 31-0, with 6 
absts.; U.S.S.R. amendment to delete $500,000 providing 
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for reimbursement of national income taxation on salaries 
received in 1948 rejected by vote of 6-29, with 4 absts.; 
recommendations for Section 24 (hospitality) approved by 
vote of 40-0; consideration of Section 25 (advisory social 
welfare functions) begun. 


145th meeting—Oct. 26. 

Budget estimates: recommendations of Advisory Cttee for Sec- 
tion 25 (advisory social welfare functions) approved after 
U.S.S.R. amendment to reduce amount by 50 per cent re- 
jected by vote of 3-25, with 3 absts. and French amend- 
ment adopted by vote of 21-14, with 7 absts., to increase 
amount by $65,000 to be used for films and for Far Eastern 
and European administrative units. 

Report of Working Group on Contributions [A/C.5/241}: 
discussion begun; voting on 2 draft resols. postponed. 

146th meeting—Oct. 27. 

Report of Working Group on Contributions: 2 draft ,esols. 
adopted, first by vote of 39-0, with 5 absts., and second 
unanimously; decision taken by vote of 26-0, with 15 absts., 
to include paragraph concerning operational and admin- 
istrative budgets in Rapporteur’s report. 

Advances from Working Capital Fund, report of Secty-Gen. 
{A/678]: Part I (unforeseen and extraordinary expenses) 
and Part II (revolving funds and recoverable advances) 
noted; consideration of Part III (loans to specialized 
agencies) begun. 

147th meeting—Oct. 27. 

Advances from Working Capital Fund: consideration con- 
tinued; discussion on principles regarding financing of new 
specialized agencies as outlined by Advisory Cttee [A/C.5/- 
W/91] begun; Belgium submitted amendment to sub-para- 
graph (b) proposing that expenses of first general confer- 
ence called to frame constitution of organization and to 
open it for signature should be borne on U.N. budget. 


148th and 149th meetings—Oct. 28. 
Joint meetings held with Joint Second and Third Committee. 
(see above: 34th and 35th meetings of Joint Second and 
Third Committee). 


150th meeting—Oct. 29. 

United Nations telecommunication system, report of Secty- 
Gen. [A/676]: amendments to draft resol. contained in 
report submitted by France, U.S.S.R., and U.S.; decision 
to adjourn consideration until submission of revised text 
by authors of these amendments. 

Transfer to U.N. of residual assets and activities of UNRRA 
[A/665}: agreement between Secty-Gen. and Director- 
General of UNRRA, signed Sept. 27, 1948, approved un- 
animously, 

151st meeting—Oct. 30. 

Telecommunication system: draft resol. contained in Secty- 
Gen.’s report, as amended by U.S.S.R. and U.S. [A/C.5/- 
W.99]} adopted by vote of 28-1. 

Headquarters of U.N., report of Secty-Gen. [A/627, A/C.5/- 
W.98]; statement by Assistant Secty-Gen. in charge of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services; U.S.S.R. proposal to 
postpone vote on Secty-Gen.’s draft resol. [A/C.5/W.98}, 
and that revised text be submitted to next meeting, ap- 
proved. 

Advances from Working Capital Fund: 4 sub-paragraphs of 
doc. A/C.5/W.91 voted separately: (a) adopted by vote 
of 26-i, with 8 absts.; (b) as amended by U.S., adopted by 
vote of 15-9, with 9 absts., after rejection of Belgian 
amendment submitted at previous meeting; (c) and (d) 
adopted by vote of 32-0, with 2 absts. 


Sixth Committee 


77th meeting—Oct. 18. 
Genocide, draft convention and report of ECOSOC [E/794, 
A/C.6/225. and Corr. 1, A/C.6/231, 232/Corr. 1, 23 
234}: Venezuelan amendment [A/C.6/23 
adopted by vote of 27-22, 2 


} to article 2 
U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment [A/C.6/223} to article 2 rejected by vote of 11-34, 
with 6 absts. 


with 2 absts.; 


78th meeting—Oct.19. 

Genocide: Chinese amendment [A/C.6/232/Rev. 1}! rejected 
by vote of 9-35, with 5 absts.; discussion on French a.aend- 
ment [A/C.6/224 and Corr. 1] opened. 

79th meeting—Oct. 20. 

Registration and publication of international 


and 


treaties 


950 


agreements, report of Secty-Gen. [A/613, A/C.6/237 and 
239]; discussion opened with statements by Assistant Secty- 
Gen. in charge of Department of Legal Affairs and by Di- 
rector of division concerned; Belgian draft resol. [A/C.6/- 
237}; adopted, calling on Secty-Gen. to ensure publication 
of registered treaties or agreements, and highest level of 
accuracy for translations. 

* Genocide: discussion of French amendment [A/C.6/224 and 

Corr. ‘1]}} resumed. 

80th meeting—Oct. 21. 

Registration and publication of treaties: French amendment 
[ A/iC.6/240]\ withdrawn; first and second parts of Iranian 
amendment [A./C.6/243] rejected by vote of 9-20, with 9 
absts., and 12-17, with 12 absts. respectively; U.S. draft 
resol. [A/C.6/239] requesting Member states to fulfil their 
obligations under Article 102 of Charter adopted by vote 
of 28-0, with 13 absts. 

Genocide: French amendment [A/C.6/224 and Corr. 1} re- 
jected by vote of 2-40 with 1 abst. 

81st meeting—Oct. 22. 

Genocide: point (1) of draft convention adopted, after re- 
jected by vote of 2-40, with 1 abst. 

Genocide: point )13 of draft convention adopted, after re- 
jection U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.6/223]. by vote of 6-30, 
with 2 absts.; point (2) as amended by India [A/C.6/244 
and Corr. 1} and U.K. [A/C.6/222] adopted, after rejection 
of Chinese amendment [A/C.6/232/Rev. 1]! by vote of 
10-17, with 13 absts.; Uruguayan amendment [A/C.6/209]} 
to point (3) rejected by vote of 6-24, with 9 absts.; dis- 
cussion of paragraph (ii) of U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C. 
6/223] to point (3) resumed. 

82nd meeting—Oct. 23. 

Genocide: text drawn up by U.S.S.R. and Belgium for point 
(3) accepted by vote of 23-7, with 7 absts., after withdrawal 
of U.K. and Belgian amendments; point (4) approved by 
vote of 30-0, with 3 absts., after rejection of U.S.S.R. 
amendment by vote of 5-30, with 7 absts.; Syrian proposal 
[A/C.6/224] to add a fifth point to article 2 defeated by 
vote of 5-29, with 8 absts.; Greek proposal to add a fifth 
point—regarding forced transfer of children to another 
human group—to article 2 approved by vote of 20-13, with 
13 absts. 

83rd meeting—Oct. 25. 

Genocide: text of article 2 [A/C.6/245]} as amended by 
previous decisions adopted by vote of 28-6, with 5 absts.; 
article 3 of draft convention deleted by vote of 25-16, with 
4 absts. 

84th meeting—Oct. 26. 

Genocide: introductory paragraph to article 4 discussed—vore 
postponed; sub-paragraph (a) of article 4 as drafted by 
ad hoc Cttee adopted by vote of 36-0, with 7 absts., after 
rejection of Egyptian proposal by vote of 10-28, with 2 
absts.; sub-paragraph (b) approved by vote of 41-0, with 
4 absts.; discussion on sub-paragraph (c) opened—amend- 
ments to delete this paragraph presented by U.S. [A/C.6/- 
214}, and Iran [A/C.6/218]}; Belgian proposal to amend 
text [A/C.6/217]} sub-paragraph (a) submitted. 

85th meeting—Oct. 27. 

Genocide: U.S. amendment rejected by vote of 16-27, with 5 
absts., after withdrawal of Iranian amendment in favor of 
Belgian amendment; Belgian amendment to sub-paragraph 
(c) adopted by vote of 24-12, with 8 absts. 

86th meeting—Oct. 28. 

Genocide: Sub-paragraph (d) of article 4 adopted without 
formal vote; U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.6/215/Rev. 1] to 
add paragraphs (e) and (f) to article 4, inclusive of Neth- 
erlands amendment, rejected by vote of 8430, with 5 absts.; 
discussion of sub-paragraph (f) of U.S.S.R. amendment be- 
gun. 

87th meeting—Oct. 29. . 

Genocide: U.S.S.R. amendment rejected by two votes, 11-28, 
with 4 absts., and 8-30 with 6 absts.; U.K. amendment 
[A/C.6/236} as amended adopted by vote of 25-14, with 
3 absts., after withdrawal of Belgian amendment. 


88th meeting—Oct. 30. 

Transfer to U.N. of functions and powers exercised by League 
of Nations under International Convention relating to Eco- 
nomic Statistics signed at Geneva on Dec. 14, 1928, item 
proposed by ECOSOC [A/630, A/C.6/210}: discussion 
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begun; Argentina proposes orally to delete last paragraph of 
ECOSOC draft resol. [A/630]}, directing ECOSOC and 
Secty-Gen. to suspend all action under Protocol and Con- 
vention with respect to Franco Government. 

Special Committee on the Balkans (at Athens ) 


Oct. 19. 
Third Interim Report to G.A. approved unanimously. 


SECURITY COUNCIL (at Paris) 
367th meeting—Oct. 19. 

Palestine question: reps. of Lebanon, Egypt, Provisional Govt. 
of Israel, Arab Higher Cttee, and Acting Mediator invited 
to come to table; Syrian proposal, as amended, based on 
Acting Mediator’s report [S/1042]} adopted by vote of 9-0, 
with 2 absts.; part 1 of paragraph 18 of Acting Mediator's 
report calling for immediate and effective cease-fire in Negeb 
adopted unanimously; part 2 of same paragraph calling for 
withdrawal of both parties from any position held as viola- 
tion of truce after Oct. 14 adopted with vote of 9-0, with’ 
2 absts. [$/1044}]; joint U.K.-Chinese draft resol., as 
amended by U.S.S.R., aiming at strengthening truce ma- 
chinery adopted unanimously [S/1045}. 

368th meeting—Oct. 19. 
Berlin question: discussion resumed. 
369th meeting—Oct. 22. 

Election of five members of International Court of Justice: 
Hsu Mo (China), Abdel Hamid Badawi (Egypt), John 
Erskine Read (Canada), and Bohdan Winiarski (Poland) 
elected on first ballot; second, third, fourth, and fifth ballots 
inconclusive; Benegal Narsing Rau (India) elected on sixth 
ballot; Hsu Mo, Abdel Hamid Badawi, John Erskine Read, 
and Bohdan Winiarski declared elected for obtaining ma- 
jority also in G.A.; elections adjourned. 

370th meeting—Oct. 22. 

Berlin question: draft recommendations [S/1048] submitted 
by Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, and 
Syria presented, calling on four occupying powers of Ger- 
many, first to remove restrictions on transport, communi: 
cations, and commerce between Berlin and Western Zones 
and, secondly, to hold immediate meeting of four military 
governors to arrange for unification of currency in Berlin. 

371st meeting—Oct. 22. 

Election of five members of International Court; elections re- 
sumed; first ballot inconclusive; Milovan Zoricic (Yugo- 
slavia) elected for obtaining majority both on second ballot 


and in G.A. 


372nd meeting—Oct. 24. Me 
Berlin question: in 9-2 vote, draft recommendation [$/1048] 


by Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria 
rejected because of negative vote of U.S.S.R., a permanent 
member. 
373rd meeting—Oct. 26. 
Palestine question: discussion resumed. 
374th meeting—Oct. 28. 
Palestine question: voting on joint U.K.-Chinese 
withdrawal of troops in Negeb [S/1059/Rev. 2] postponed. 
375th meeting—Oct. 29. at 
Palestine question: Canadian proposal to refer joint U.K. 
Chinese resol. to sub-cttee to consider all amendments and 
revisions and consult with Acting Mediator to prepare re- 
vised draft resol. adopted without vote. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Economic Commission for Europe 


Oct. 28. 
Inland Transport Committee (at Geneva): five-day session 
concluded, 29 resols. adopted containing recommendations 

to expand and improve Europe's roads, rail, and waterway 


transport. ; 
FAO 
Oct: 26. 


Standing Advisory Cttee on Rural Welfare (at Washington 
D.C.): two-day meeting opened; rural living conditions 


discussed. 
ICEF 
Oct: 29: 
Executive Board (at Paris): $6,000,000 for aid of Palestine 


refugees voted. 
ILO 


resol, on 


Nov. 28. 

Textile Cttee (at Geneva): second session opened; officers 
elected; international labor code and social problems in 
principal world industries discussed. 

WHO 
Cet. 25. 

Executive Board (at Geneva): meeting opened: working parties 
to deal with agenda items appointed; initiation of prelim- 
inary studies of rabies approved; assistance to Palestine 
refugees, if requested by G.A., approved. 

Membership: Argentina, bringing total to 56. 


Sse 


(Continued from page 904.) 

was to give such advice as the Acting Mediator might 
require with regard to his responsibilities under the 
resolution, and in the event of failure of either party or 
both to comply with provisions of the resolution, “to study 
as a matter of urgency and to report to the Council on 
further measures it would be appropriate to take under 
Chapter VII of the Charter.” [This relates to “Action 
with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace, and acts of aggression.” | 


In putting forward his amendments, Dr. Philip C. 
Jessup said that the United States believed it essential 
to continue the truce until arrangements could be made 
to replace it by a more permanent settlement. 


These amendments were accepted by both China and 
the United Kingdom. 

Speaking for France, Alexandre Parodi pointed out 
that the draft resolution entrusted the Acting Mediator 
with a heavy responsibility. He also found it somewhat 
unusual that a committee of the Security Council should 
be dependent on the initiative of the Acting Mediator. 


The draft resolution would not create peace but would 
disturb the existing situation, declared Aubrey Eban 
(IskarL). He claimed that the Security Council would 
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not be ordering an invading army to withdraw from 
the territory of a sovereign state, but would be ordering 
Israeli forces to evacuate their own territory. Charging 
that the draft resolution was inconsistent with both 
reality and the Charter, Mr. Eban said that large forces 
of adequately armed men would be necessary to estab- 
lish neutral zones in the Negeb. 

Speaking for Egypt, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi denied that 
the Arab Governments were invaders; the fact remained 
that Zionist forces had acquired new positions in the 
Negeb by aggression. This situation must not be main- 
tained. 

Holding a special night session on November 4, the 
Security Council voted on the draft resolution. After 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the Council voted 9 
to one. with one abstention, to adopt the joint Chinese- 
United Kingdom resolution as amended by the United 
States. The vote against was that of the Ukrainian S.S.R.. 
and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 

Following the vote, the Security Council debated 
whether the 
tion should also be applied to Galilee, in northern Pal- 
estine. Sir Alexander Cadogan put forward a draft reso- 
lution to this effect—but a decision on the matter was 
postponed to a later date. 


same principles contained in the resolu- 
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PREPARED BY THE UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 


This section, published monthly in the UN1TED NATIONS BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and other 
visual media in promoting international co-operation and understanding. The United Nations Film Board, composed 
of representatives of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


U.N. Films Get World Audience 


eras PART IN the celebration of 
United Nations Week, theatres 
throughout the world included U.N. 
films in their regular programs. 
The one-reel screen magazine, 
Highlights of the United Nations 
Year, was shown in 25 countries in 
North and South America, Europe, 
Asia and Australasia. Seventy-five 
prints were shown in_ seventy-five 
cities in the United States alone. 
In addition, 367 prints of The Peo- 


ples’ Charter and 81 prints of Maps 
We Live By were booked in the 
U.S.A. during United Nations Week. 
A total of 650 16mm prints of all 
current U.N. films were seen by 
non-theatrical audiences in the United 
States during this period. 


Altogether, the United Nations 
Films and Visual Information Divi- 
sion estimates that over 20 million 
people throughout the world have 
seen U.N. film productions up to 
the present time. 


A Film Strip on Atomic Energy Control 


The Films and Visual Information 
Division of the United Nations re- 
cently completed a 35mm single framz 
film strip of eighty-eight frames, en- 
titled Atomic Energy—Problems of In- 
ternational Control. For the first time, 
a controversial problem faced by the 
United Nations is presented in a U.N. 
film strip. 

Though the problems raised by the 
discovery of atomic energy are mani- 
fold, this film strip deals exclusively 
with the problems of international con- 
trol. 
for general discussion about the United 
Nations, inasmuch as the debates which 
have taken place in the United Nations 
on the question of atomic energy in- 
volve some of the basic principles of 
the Charter. 


It can also however serve as a basis 


Written to serve as a basis for group 
film strip is divided 
into three part. Part I: The forma- 
tion of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission; how it was estab- 
lished; what its tasks are. Part II: 
The Proposals: The main plans for 
international control of atosiic energy 
as presented by the govern- 
ments. The arguments for and against 
each. Part III: Review. The main 
areas of disagreement. 


discussion, the 


various 


Owing to the intricate nature of 
the subject, it is best suited for show- 


A frame from the United Nations 
film strip, ATOMIC ENERGY — 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL. 


ing to adults and will be of particular 
interest to political and social science 
groups in colleges and universities. 
Two copies of the reading script 
and a Discussion Leader's Guide are 
distributed with each film strip, avail- 
able in the following languages: Eng- 
lish, French, Chinese, Russian and 
Spanish. It will be sent, free of 
charge, to organizations such as uni- 
versities, schools, clubs, churches, etc., 
upon United Nations 
Films and Visual Information Division, 
Lake Su N. Y. and may be re- 


tained permanently for re-use. 


request to the 


Film Showings in Paris 


Gyrectat DAILY SCREENINGS of U.N. 

newsreels and film productions 
are being held for members of Dele- 
gations at the Palais de Chaillot dur- 
ing the General Assembly. 


Three daily film showings for the 
public and selected groups are sched- 
uled. Programs change once a week 
and cover a wide range of films on 
subjects of international significance 
such as agriculture, conservation of 
resources, health and social welfare, 
education and world problems. Most 
of these films are furnished by Mem- 
ber governments. 


Besides these regular showings, 
films from many nations are pre- 
sented during special evening per- 
formances organized by Delegations. 


In New Post 
Mt LADISLAV KoxLpa of Czecho- 


slovakia was appointed United 
Nations Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Officer in Paris. Mr. Kolda has 
had a long and distinguished career 
in the Czech film industry. He 
founded and directed the film studios 
in Zlin. After the liberation of his 
country, he became one of the lead- 
ing figures of the Czech State Film 
Industry. One of his best known 
productions is Earth and Song, a 
documentary motion picture on the 
scenic beauty of Czechoslovakia. 


Film on Narcotics Control 
SPECIAL SCREENING of a docu- 


A mentary film on narcotics con- 
trol The Drug Addict, was held at 
Lake Success recently for members 
of the United Nations Narcotics and 
Social Activities Divisions. 
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This motion picture was produced 
by the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, in co-operation with the Nar- 
cotics Division of the Department of 
Health and Welfare and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

It shows the reasons why the De- 
partment of Health and Welfare is 
anxious to reduce and cure ‘drug 
addiction, the ways in which the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
checking the peddling of narcotic 
drugs, and the steps which society 
can take in stamping out the illegal 
use of narcotics. The film also refers 
to the overall responsibility of the 
United Nations in the international 
control of narcotic drugs. 

In the opinion of the members of 
the Narcotics Division, The Drug 
Addict is “the best technical film re- 
lating to the control of narcotic 
drugs which has yet been shown to 
them. The enlightened treatment of 
the problem of the drug addict must 
receive specially favorable criticism.” 


Medical Films 


et SPEAKING, THERE is one 


type of film which, whatever its 
country of origin, is always of inter- 
national interest and value. This is 
the medical and health film which is 
suitable for screening in professional 
circles anywhere in the world. The 
classification, appraisal and cata- 
loguing of existing films in this cate- 
gory has been carried a step further 
and largely brought up to date with 
the recent appearance of a supple- 
mentary list of titles to be added to 
the already highly exact and com- 
prehensive Medical and _ Biological 
Films Catalogue first issued in May, 
1946, by the National Film Board 
of Canada. The latest ‘supplemen- 
tary list brings the total of titles 
included in this particular catalogue 
up to 236. Thus there are now 
three major catalogues in this spe- 
cialized field of the medical film, each 
covering it from a slightly different 
aspect, each including films from a 
number of countries, and each mak- 
ing a distinct contribution to this 
important sphere of international in- 
formation. These three publications 
are: A List of Medical Films which 


may be used in Professional Training 


(issued by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, August 1947) ; the 
catalogue of the Scientific Film As- 
sociation of Great Britain (issued 
in 1946); and that of the National 
Film Board of Canada. 


U.N. Photographers in the Field 


i ee Unitep Nations Department 

of Public Information dispatched 
two of its photographers to Kashmir, 
Indonesia and Palestine, to accom- 
pany United Nations teams operat- 
ing in these “troubled areas.” 


Going beyond the mere recording 
of the functions of United Nations 
commissions in the field, photographs 
offer a vivid graphic account of the 
peoples and conditions in these coun- 
tries, providing valuable background 
information for the understanding 
of the issues involved. 


The three pictures reproduced on 
this page were taken by Alfred Fox 
and Leo Matiz, United Nations staff 
photographers assigned to U.N. mis- 
sions in the Near and Far East. 


The visual material secured by 
them will be used in forthcoming 
picture stories appearing in the Press 
and for various exhibits. 


World Film Union 


A NEW Wor-p Union of Film Doc- 

umentarists came into being at an 
international film congress held re- 
cently in Marianske-Lazné (Czecho- 
slovakia). Representatives of thirteen 
nations attended, and Basil Wright, 
of Great Britain, was elected presi- 
dent of the new organization, with 
Joris Ivens, of the Netherlands, and 
Elmer Klos, of Czechoslovakia, as 
vice-presidents. 

The organization aims at arranging 
the interchange of documentary film 
makers among various countries as 
well as ideas. 


News in Brief 

@ Jean Benoit-Levy, Director of the 
United Nations Films and Visual In- 
formation Division and Executive Di- 
rector of the United Nations Film 
Board, returned from Paris to U.N. 


Headquarters in Lake Success on 
November 8, 1948. 


OB. 
Cag 
PALESTINE—In battle-torn No-Man’s Land, a con- 


ference is recorded between U.N. Truce Observers and 
Lebanese and Israeli officers. (UN-16263) 


INDONESIA—Special train of U.N. Committee of 

Good Offices crosses the Dutch-Indonesian demarca- 

tion line. A U.N. photographer is on the spot to record 
the scene. (UN-14138) 


KASHMIR—U.N. camera reveals the plight of 
thousands of refugees, both Moslems and Hindus. 
(UN-18131) 











